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INITIAL PLANS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 

At the call of John E. Martin, president, the 
Legislative Committee of the Virginia Education 
Association met Friday and Saturday, April 26- 
27. This meeting was called for the purpose of 
laying down definite policies for the guidance of 
the Association in connection with its legislative 
campaign throughout the State. As provided in 
the constitution, the committee elected its chair- 
man. John E. Martin was chosen chairman. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was present by invitation. 

After listening to a carefully prepared state- 
ment by Dr. Hall concerning the policy of the 
State Board of Education and after his going 
over some definite statistical tables which would 
form the basis of financial recommendations to 
the General Assembly, the following three-point 
legislative program was agreed upon and stated 
in order of relative importance: 

1. An actuarially sound retirement law for 
teachers. 

2. An appropriation of a sufficient public school 

fund by the State to carry out the full intent 
of the Minimum Education Program as en- 
acted into law by the last General Assembly, 
namely, a minimum salary of $720 per year 
for each teacher for a legal term of eight 
months with the ultimate objective of attain- 
ing a normal term of nine months. 
A complete revision of the School Code, 
bringing the laws governing the State public 
school system into a logical co-ordination and 
otherwise bringing the School Code up to 
date. 

The committee concerned itself with a careful 
consideration of the most effective and feasible 
procedures for carrying on a campaign by which 
the people of the State will know and understand 
the pertinent facts concerning all aspects of pub- 
It was regarded as important that 
bulletins and other general information be ready 


lic education. 


for distribution to the public during the months 
of June and July. 








COMMENT 








It was agreed that the State Association shall 
look with disfavor upon any reduction of school 
taxes in the local divisions and that the State As- 
sociation shall not undertake to suggest any new 
forms of taxation for additional State appropria- 
tions for public education. This is distinctly the 
function of the General Assembly. 

The committee arranged to send out definite in- 
structions to two other committees, the Teachers’ 
Retirement Committee and the Public Relations 
Committee, urging quick and definite action on 
their part. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Committee was in- 
structed to meet at the earliest possible date and 
to make the necessary arrangements to secure all 
possible information concerning retirement laws 
in other states, to study the Federal action in 
reference to pensions and old age annuities, and 
to secure through the assistance of an actuary the 
necessary information to prepare an actuarially 
sound retirement law. This committee was in- 
structed to investigate the advisability of meet- 
ing with leaders of State employees with the idea 
of combining with them in a state-wide retire- 
ment law. This committee was asked to make 
recommendations setting up the main features of 
a sound retirement law and to report to the Leg- 
islative Committee if possible within the next 
sixty days. 

The Public Relations 
structed to provide all available information in 
reference to school laws and the most outstand- 
ing pertinent facts concerning public education in 
Virginia as they exist at present and to dissemi- 


Committee was in- 


nate this information to the public throughout the 
State through the press, through civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, through public meetings, 
and through the use of radio facilities. 

The Legislative Committee suggested that the 
Committee on Child Welfare consider seriously 
the question of urging the State to do more 
toward the proper care of handicapped children 
in Virginia. 

Vice presidents of the districts, presidents of 
local associations, and principals of high schools 
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should hold themselves in readiness to carry on 
an effective campaign of disseminating the perti- 
nent facts concerning public education in their re- 
spective localities. Bulletins will be issued from 
headquarters office at an early date. 





EVERY TEACHER IN VIRGINIA ° 
SHOULD KNOW— 

That a new plan of admitting patients to the 
Preventorium will go into effect September 15, 
1935, and that teachers after that date must make 
the contribution of $4.00 to the Welfare Fund 
four months before they are eligible for admission 
to the Preventorium. 

After September 15, 1935, teachers who wish 
to enter the Preventorium must comply with the 
following regulations: 


1. Teachers will be admitted to the Preventorium 
upon the presentation of two cards—their 
membership card for the current year and 
their blue Preventorium One card 
without the other will not admit the applicant. 
Teachers must notify the University Hospital 
authorities a few days in advance of the date 


card. 


they wish to enter, except in cases of extreme 
emergency. 

Teachers should avoid going to the Hospital 
on holidays and week-ends. 


It is highly important that all teachers know 
the action taken at the last meeting of the delegate 


assembly concerning the time of payment of the 
$4.00 to the Welfare Fund so as to insure prompt 


admission to the Preventorium. The resolution 
passed is as follows: 
“After September 15, 1935, all teachers 
must have made their contributions of $4.00 
to the Welfare Fund at least four months 
before the date of their application for 
admission to the Preventorium. Beginning 
teachers, however, may be admitted im- 
mediately after their contributions are 
made provided these contributions are 
made prior to March 1 of the year they 
enter the teaching service.” 
A blue Preventorium card has been issued for 
every teacher who has made her contribution to 
the Preventorium Fund according to the records 
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in headquarters office. The blue cards have been 
sent recently to the superintendents of the cities 
and counties for distribution to the teachers. If 
any teacher who has made her contribution prior 
to September 1, 1927, the date headquarters office 
was authorized to make the collections, does not 
receive a blue card, she should write either her 
superintendent or headquarters office and the mat- 
ter will be adjusted. 


Up to September 15, 1935, teachers who wish 
to enter the Preventorium will continue to apply 
to headquarters office for their eligibility for 
admission. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED 


As a matter of information to the teachers of 
Virginia we are able to state that the Virginia 
Education Association now has a charter. A year 
or more ago Joseph H. Saunders was authorized 
by the board of directors to apply to the Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia for a charter. At 
the recent called meeting of the board of directors, 
March 23, 1935, Mr. Saunders reported that he 
had prepared with the assistance of legal advice 
and secured a formal charter for the Association 
at a very small cost. The charter was read to the 
board of directors and the main features of it were 
explained. One of the provisions of the charter 
was that the property of the Association was to 
be vested in a board of trustees which would rep- 
resent the Association in all legal matters. 

The charter requires that the officers be elected 
by the members of the Association or their rep- 
resentatives. Accordingly, in order to carry out 
this provision, the board of directors, representing 
the delegate assembly and, therefore, the members 
of the Virginia Education Association, proceeded 
to the election of the officers of the Association. 
The present officers of the Association, on motion, 
were duly elected, thus putting into force the new 
charter as of January 1, 1935. 

The Virginia Education Association, therefore, 
is now a corporate body operating under the laws 
of the State of Virginia and classed as a voluntary, 


nonprofit producing organization. 
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DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN’S R. E. LEE 
A Biography in Four Volumes 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


The future generations will forever be indebted 
to Dr. Freeman for his exhaustive study and crit- 
ical analysis of the life of the great Southern hero 
in four master volumes published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Dr, Freeman in undertaking this task was faced 
with several serious difficulties. He was dealing 
with a great historical character who had already 
found an abiding place in the hearts of the South- 
ern people as a glorified hero, comparable to 
“what Arthur is to England and Roland to 
France.” It was necessary to avoid leaving the 
impression that his work had for its object the 
glorification of war and yet give to the reader a 
true account of the great military leader as well 
as his activities in other human relationships. 
The author had the courage to point out the 
weaknesses of the man and even the occasions 
where he had made obvious mistakes in planning 
battles and organizing his army. In all of these 
difficulties, Dr. Freeman, in his inimitable way, has 
contributed additional reasons for looking upon 
Robert E. Lee as the supreme heroic figure grow- 
ing out of the greatest tragedy of American 
history. 

Dr. Freeman is well aware of the two distinct 
methods of presenting historical truth practiced 
by historians in the past, namely, the one of as- 
sembling and presenting the facts and leaving 
the reader to interpret them for himself; the 
other, not only presenting the facts but giving 
the interpretation and a fair appraisal of the facts 
presented. The author has brought to the study 
of Lee a happy balance between these two 
methods. The only point at which Dr. Freeman 
might lay himself open to criticism is his ap- 
praisql of some of the facts that have been and 
probably always will be matters of historical 
controversy. 

Dr. Freeman has explained and made more 
clear the enigmatic aspects in the life of Lee: 
the apparent inconsistencies in his opposition to 
secession yet fought against the Union; his op- 
position to salvery yet sided with the slave-hold- 
ing South; his love of peace, and his later state- 
ment that “if forbearance and wisdom had been 


practiced on both sides, the great national trag- 
edy of 1861 might have been avoided,” yet led 
armies for four years in a fierce and bloody con- 
flict. The author accounts for all these apparent 
inconsistencies by the failure of people generally 
to understand the inner life of the man whose 
essential elements of character were simplicity 
and spirituality and the fact that he was a faith- 
ful Christian, and a gentleman born into the tra- 
ditions of the old South. Lee and Washington 
are the two outstanding American military heroes 
who have withstood the searchlight of peace. 

One of the most outstanding features of this 
biography is the day-by-day account of the 
sainted hero of the South. Dr. Freeman ex- 
amined a mass of unpublished material—manu- 
scripts, letters, letter-books and records of the 
Bureau of Engineers of the United States that 
had been neglected by biographers heretofore. 
It must have been a prodigious task on the part 
of Dr. Freeman, not having had military train- 
ing himself, to familiarize himself with military 
tactics and technical military terminology which 
make the volumes of great interest and value to 
military officials everywhere. 

In going through the volumes, the reader gets 
a clear picture of Lee as a boy in his home and 
at school, and later as a student at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, and still 
later as an engineer in the service of the govern- 
ment, constructing defenses along the Atlantic 
coast and opening up the upper Mississippi River 
for navigation. The reader meets Lee’s friends 
and gets an insight into the social and political 
atmosphere of the times. He follows Lee as 
superintendent of the West Point Military Acad- 
emy. He gets an almost day-by-day account of 
Lee’s activities with Scott’s army in the Mexican 
War. He sees him struggling against odds or- 
ganizing the army for the defense of his native 
State, Virginia, at the opening of the War Be- 
tween the States. The story of Lee through the 
four years of the War is told in the most minute 
detail. We see him planning the strategy of 
battles and ordering the movement of troops 
from McClellan’s attack on Richmond in 1862 
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to Gettysburg and from this point through the 
waning of the Confederacy to its tragic close at 
Appomattox. 

In all these tragic events we see Lee the same 
dignified gentleman, no expression of malice and 
bitterness from his lips. 

In the last part of the fourth volume the author 
relates in the same artful detail as he did of his 
military career the story of Lee as a citizen in 
times of peace. We see in Lee as president of 
Washington College at Lexington the same per- 
sonal characteristics that endeared him to his 
soldiers and the same devotion to duty and pains- 
taking effort in laying the foundations for a great 
educational institution. 

Dr. Freeman is an indefatigable worker. In 
addition to his active daily editorial, civic, and 
patriotic duties he has found time to write this 
exhaustive and definitive work. For the past 
twenty years he has made his chief recreation 
a study and research in the life and achievements 
of Lee. He has produced one of the lengthiest 
biographies of recent years. It represents a life- 
time of research and careful investigation. He 
almost literally lived with Lee and produced a 


work representing the finest artistry in biograph- 
ical writing. He not only gives us a day-by-day 
story of the life and acts of Lee but carries along 
with him the social, political, and military atmos- 
Dr. 


phere in which his hero moved and lived. 
Freeman is a master of language and of the art 
of fine writing. His story of Lee is characterized 
by a dynamic movement that carries the reader 
along happily with sustained interest through- 
out the entire four volumes. The work is suff- 
ciently documented as to satisfy the most ex- 
acting historian or scholar. The work has all 
the earmarks of a monumental piece of research 
and study in a selected field of American history. 

These four volumes on Lee should immediately 
be placed not only on the shelves of every public 
school library in Virginia but the entire country. 
There is no finer example of character and de- 
votion to duty and right living to hold before 
the youth of the country than the standards set 
forth in the life of Lee. 

It is no wonder that Dr. Freeman has been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best biog- 
raphy produced this year. 
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A UNIQUE SCHOOL PROJECT 


A few days ago we received from Roy Helms, 
principal of schools, Amelia, a copy of a unique 
piece of work. It was a high school annual for 
the school session just closing. The most unique 
feature of the volume is the fact that it is not 
printed but the entire content is in mimeographed 
form. The volume contains practically all the 
features found in a typical annual of this sort. 
Photographs of members of the faculty and the 
members of the graduating class, even the adver- 
tising secured by the pupils, are all in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

I doubt whether any such project as this has 
ever been carried out in such a form. The volume 
is really very attractive. 

Another interesting feature connected with the 
project is a statement of receipts and expenses. 
This is as follows: 


Expense 


Pictures, both individual and groups_-___- $46.40 
Paper and cover stock 
ink, stencil covers, 


Mimeograph supplies 


, 


Stencil cement, etc 
Cement for pictures____- in 
Cement container 
Binding of annual 


Stencils 


Total 


59 copies of annual_____ 


Advertising 


Profit 


We pass this idea on for what it is worth. 
The volume was sold to the graduating class 


at $1.00 a copy. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR DENVER AND YELLOWSTONE 


We take this last opportunity to call attention 
in the Journal to the trip to the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting in Denver, June 30- 
July 5, and the planned post convention tours. 
We are now receiving requests for reservations 
and Virginia teachers who expect to join the 
official All Expense Tour should be booking their 
reservations between now and June 15. Please 
remember that reservations will be made in the 
Teachers should not 
hesitate to make their reservations now since they 
can be canceled if, for any reason, at the last 
moment they find it impossible to make the trip. 

This is beyond doubt the best opportunity to 
visit the West to see the most interesting natural 
wonders in the Rocky Mountain region at mini- 
mum cost. 

Our party will spend almost an entire week in 
Denver, the “Mile High City” under the shadow 
of the Great Divide of the Rockies. The post con- 
vention trip will include an early morning visit to 
Pike’s Peak to see the sunrise out of the blazing 
East. The party will be taken by autos from 
Colorado Springs over a new magnificent highway 
to the summit of the Peak over 14,000 feet high, 
passing far above the timber line where perpetual 
snow reigns. 

The train carrying the party from Colorado 
Springs to Salt Lake City will climb over the Con- 
tinental Divide of the Rockies passing by daylight 
through the famous Royal Gorge where the 
Arkansas River has cut its way through the rock- 
ribbed mountains and where we may see the sus- 
pension bridge stretching from rim to rim nearly 
3,000 ft. above the railroad track like a spider web 
in the sky. The train will stop here a few minutes. 


order they are received. 


At Salt Lake City we shall drive along the 
beautiful avenues of the city built by the Mor- 
mons, stopping at the State House, the famous 
Mormon Temple, and the Tabernacle, the latter 
remarkable for its acoustic properties and for the 
fact that it was built without a single nail. Here 
we shall hear an organ recital. One afternoon 
will be spent at Saltair Beach on the shores of 
Salt Lake, the only inland body of salt water in 
the world. The water in this Lake is 22 per cent 
salt and has a wonderful buoyant quality. 


From Salt Lake City our party will proceed by 
train to Yellowstone Park, entering at the West- 
ern Gate. Here the party will be transferred to 
a fleet of waiting busses for a four-day trip 
through the Park, where we shall see nature in its 
wildest and most freakish forms, including hun- 
dreds of geysers, more than in all the rest of the 
world together, and fields of boiling springs, paint 
pots, petrified trees, and the magnificent colorful 
Canyon of the Yellowstone with its famous water- 
falls, twice as high as the falls of Niagara. 


The party will spend a part of a day and night 
at Old Faithful, the most famous geyser in the 
world. This geyser erupts at regular intervals of 
from fifty to seventy minutes, sending a tower 
of boiling water and steam hundreds of feet in the 
air. In the Park, at every turn one may see all 
kinds of wild life—bear, deer, elk, buffalo, and 
wild flowers of surpassing beauty. The four-day 
trip through the Park will be a series of delight- 
ful thrills. 


Make your reservation immediately by filling 
out the blank below and send to C. J. Heatwole, 
Executive Secretary, with your deposit of $5.00. 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 


Please send me descriptive folder of official all-expense tours to N. E. A. convention at Denver. 


(Check here) 
( ) Tour A—To Denver and return 


( ) Tour B—To Denver and Pike’s Peak and return 
) Tour C—To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City and Yellowstone Park and return 


y iddress cS AO O.0 Ow O86 0.46 0 e + ORE Cal ere ee eae ee 


£29065 90946 0908966446 SCHSOBECHSSC OKABE SOB EHD OSOC GOS DO 


I am enclosing names and addresses of others who might be interested in one of these tours. 
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ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE AT 
PEABODY COLLEGE, JUNE 24, 25, 26 


The Sixth Annual School Administrators Conference 
will be held at Peabody College June 24, 25, and 26. 

The general theme for the conference this year has to 
do with “Current Problems Facing School Executives.” 
The program will consist of addresses by noted educators, 
round-table discussions of administrative problems, in- 
teresting exhibits of educational materials and supplies, 
and several attractive entertainment features. 

Over 1000 school superintendents, principals, supervis- 
ors, and school board members will be in attendance from 
all the Southern States. 


The National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors met at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
April 4, 5, 6, 1935. 

Among the leading educators who took part on the 
program were Dr. Paul R. Mort, Director of the School 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Paul West, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, and Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor of the 
New York Times. 

Virginia had two representatives at the convention: 
Miss Ottie Craddock of the State College, 
Farmville, a member of the executive committee, and 
Mrs. Anne Cox, supervisor of handwriting in the public 
News. Mrs. elected 


Teachers 


schools of Newport Cox was 
National Secretary. 


A unit of work on Forestry, developed in Kasey School, 
Bedford County, Virginia, by sixth and seventh grades, 
Mrs. Alexander Millar, teacher, has been accepted for 
publication by Forestry Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The winners among the high school students in Vir- 
ginia who participated in the nation-wide 
awards for prizes in literary fields and in the field of arts 
and crafts work have just been announced. These are: 


Scholastic 


1. Sara Rode, Honorable Mention for an historical article 
on “The Oxford Iron Mines”, E. C. High 
School, Lynchburg. 

2. Charles August, Second Prize ($10.00) John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, 

The winners of prizes in the field of arts and crafts are: 


Glass 


1. Lucy Fowlkes, oil painting, George Washington High 
School, Danville. 

2. John W. Turner, Second Prize, mechanical drawing, 
Maury High School, Norfolk. 


Mr. Stuart C. Cottrell, division superintendent of 


Goochland County for the past sixteen years, suddenly 
passed away a few weeks ago at his home in Goochland 
County. Mr. Cottrell showed a deep interest in the 
schools of his county and in the Virginia Education 


Association. 
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LETTERS FROM N. E. A. DIRECTOR AND 
ENROLMENT CHAIRMAN ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPALS 


To Virginia Teachers: 

Have you joined the N. E. A.? If you have not, now 
is your opportunity. Join now and your dues will be paid 
for next year. At the present time we have 2,809 N. E. A. 
members in Virginia. Help us to increase this member- 
ship to 3,000 before the Denver meeting. The number of 
delegates that we are entitled to is based upon our N. E. A. 
membership, We look to you forhelp. - 

Perhaps you are a member in the N. E. A. and would 
like to become a life member. If you desire to become 
a life member at this time, you may pay the membership 
in whole or $10.00 yearly. 

You or your group may desire to honor some out- 
standing educator in your local association by giving them 
a life membership in the N. E. A. at this time, thus help- 
ing to raise the life membership in the N. E. A. to 5,000 
by July 1. 

The life membership dinner at Denver is being elab- 
orately planned by Dr. Henry Lester Smith, president of 
the N. E. A., in honor of Dr. J, E. Crabtree, secretary 
emeritus. 

It has been the custom to present these new lite meiu- 
berships at this dinner. I am in hopes that many local 
associations will arrange to have life memberships pre- 
sented at this meeting. It would be a fine recognition to 
our secretary emeritus, who has done so much for educa- 
tion in the years that he has served us and the entire 
nation. 

Join now, and plan to attend the Denver meeting. Mark 
two dates on your calendar, the Life membership dinner, 
Monday, July 1, and the Virginia breakfast, Tuesday, 
July 2, at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


EDITH B. JOYNES, State Director, 
410 W. 14th Street, Norfolk. 


To Elementary Principals: 

What about your membership in the Department of 
Elementary Principals of N. E. A.? Don’t let this oppor- 
tunity for joining your own Department pass. You will 
be doubly repaid for becoming associated with your own 
national group. 

Can you afford not to receive the National Bulletins 
and Yearbook issued by the Department of Elementary 
Principals? I am sure the principals of Virginia, who 
are already members, would say to those of you who are 
not, “Join now” and increase Virginia’s quota, 

At this time there are three life members in our De- 
partment, and only forty-three other members. Can’t we 
increase this number before the Denver meeting? 

Mail your $3.00 membership dues to Eva G. Pinkston, 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., at once. 
LILLIAN M. JOHNSON, 


Virginia State Enrollment Chairman, 
Department of Elementary Principals, N. E. A. 
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MINUTES BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Special Called Meeting 


9 


a) tee ey 











JOHN E. MARTIN, President 


Headquarters Offices 
Saturday, March 23, 1935—9:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, John 
E. Martin, with the following members present: 


C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary 


4. On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Saunders for his service in securing the Charter. 

5. The president called attention to a provision of the 
new constitution, adopted at.the last annual convention in 
1934, calling for a board of trustees consisting of three 
members. Accordingly, on motion, the following persons 


hn E. Marti sp : 

* rs Ww - e ‘ s ron A were elected as members of the board of trustees: 
. . O X. . i S 

Suey Masen okt P. B. Smith, Jr. J. H. Saunders, for a term of three years. 

J. H. Chiles W. L. Allee Jessie P. Haynes, for a term of two years. 


Hugh L. Sulfridge 
A. A. Countiss 
Lelia A. Deans 


Robert M. Newton 
Selle Webb 
J. D. Riddick 


The following items of business were transacted: 


1. On motion, the president’s action in ordering flowers 
sent to the executive secretary to the University Hospital, 
where he had undergone an operation, was approved. 


2. President Martin announced that J. H. Saunders had 
reported that he had secured a Charter for the Virginia 
Education Association and read the Charter, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it would be necessary for this board 
at this meeting to elect formally all officers, representing 
the entire membership of the Association. After dis- 
cussion of the proper form of procedure the following 
motion was passed: 


a. That the following persons be elected members of 
the board of directors for a period of two years, beginning 
January 1, 1935: 

John E. Martin, President 

E. S. H. Greene, Vice President 
J. D. Riddick, Vice President 

J. J. Fray, Vice President 

A. A. Countiss, Vice President 
Lelia A, Deans, Vice President 
Lucy Mason Holt, Ex Officio 

b. The following persons be elected members of the 
board of directors for a period of one year, beginning 
January 1, 1935: 

J. H. Chiles, Vice President 
Robert M. Newton, Vice President 
Belle Webb, Vice President 
R. C. Jennings, Vice President 
P. B. Smith, Jr., Vice President 
W. L. Allen, Vice President 
Hugh L. Sulfridge, Vice President 
Roland E. Cook, Vice President 
H. D. Wolff, Treasurer 


c. That C. J. Heatwole be elected executive secretary 
for an indefinite period. 
3. That the item of expenses or fees incident to securing 


the Charter, $14.00, be approved and that J. H. Saunders 
be reimbursed to this amount. 


H, D. Wolff, for a term of one year. 

6. On motion, the minutes of the last meeting of the 
board of directors, as printed in the January, 1935, 
Journal, were approved. 

7. There was considerable discussion on the point of 
the function of the committee to make a study of the 
facts concerning school funds from state and local sources 
as ordered at the annual meeting of the board of directors 
and funds to cover expenses of such a committee. There 
was no definite action taken though many angles of the 
question were clarified. 

8. At this point President Martin introduced Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
discussed some features of a legislative program. He 
suggested three objectives: 

1. Increased appropriation by the State of sufficient 
school funds so as to insure each teacher $630 or pref- 
erably $720 a year. 

2. A teachers’ retirement law. 

3. A complete revision of the School Code. 

9. After some discussion of points in the stenographic 
record of the annual meeting of the board of directors last 
fall, President Martin stated that since there was some 
doubt as to the legality of the election of the members 
of the executive committee by the board of directors under 
the constitution in effect in November, 1934, he would 
like to have this board of directors, acting under the new 
constitution which went into effect January 1, 1935, elect 
two members of the executive committee and thus be 
assured of legal procedure. Accordingly, on motion, 
J. J. Fray and Lelia A. Deans were elected members of 
the executive committee to serve for one year, beginning 
January I, 1935. 

10. President Martin then asked that the members of 
this board confirm the acts of the executive committee at 
its meeting held February 16, 1935. Each item in the 
minutes was brought up and, on motion, approved. 

11. H. D. Wolff read his report on the history of the 
fiscal year and the advantages of the present fiscal year 
from July 1 to June 30 and recommended that the year 
be kept as at present, from July 1 to June 30. On motion, 
this recommendation was adopted. In connection with this 
report, Mr. Wolff presented the following interesting 
information concerning teacher turnover in the State which 
had been compiled in headquarters office: 


‘ 
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Per Cent of Plates that Could Be Used from Year to Year 4. The treasurer reported the balances in bank as 


For Session 


1924-25, 31% 
1925-26, 36% 
1926-27, 
1927-28, 
1928-29, 
1929-30, 5 
1930-31, 5 
1931-32, 
1932-33, 60% 
1933-34, 65% 


12. President Martin read a letter concerning the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be held at Oxford, 
England, August 10-13 and suggested that he be notified 
of any Virginians who are planning to attend this meeting 
so that they might be officially designated as delegates. 


13. On motion, the executive committee was given full 
authority to appoint the ten delegates to represent the 
Virginia Education Association at the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association to be held in Denver, 
Colorado, June 30 to July 4. 


14. On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet again at 
2:00 P. M. 


Headquarters Offices 
Saturday, March 23, 1935—2:00 P. M. 


The president, John E. Martin, called the meeting to 
order. The following business was transacted: 


1. On motion, it was ordered that the statement showing 
the percentages of teachers in the counties and cities who 
are eligible for admission to the Preventorium be pub- 
lished in the May or June issue of the Journal. 


2. President Martin announced that he had appointed 
the following persons on the Committee on Child Welfare 
to co-operate with similar committees in other civic and 
professional organizations : 


J. Milton Shue, Chairman 
Roy Helms 
Mary Richardson 


3. On motion, it was ordered that the various district 
organizations and through them local associations be re- 
quested to suggest amendments to the constitution and 
report them to headquarters office in time to be published 
in accordance with the constitution. 


follows: 


$8,115.73 
1,801.13 


Balance on hand in current account 
Welfare Account 
Reserve Account 
Permanent Account ... 


$9,939.96 


On motion, the treasurer was authorized to borrow 
money from the Welfare Fund, if necessary, to pay run- 
ning expenses during the months of August and September, 

5. On motion, President Martin was authorized to ap- 
point a representative of the Association, with expenses 
paid, to attend the conference on Safety, called by the 
Governor for May 15-16 in Richmond, Virginia. 

6. After considerable discussion, on motion, it was 
agreed that a districting committee be appointed but that 
its function be to investigate requests for changes coming 
from the various districts and local organizations rather 
than to make a study of the conditions or to make 
recommendations. 

7. The question of paying expenses of committee chair- 
men and members was discussed at considerable length. 
Finally, on motion, and a recorded vote with one vote in 
the negative, it was agreed that expenses of committees 
be taken care of as at present until the annual meeting of 
the board of directors in November, 1935. 

8. On motion, the following resolution was passed: 
That the expenses of all members of the board of 
directors, the executive committee and members of 
other committees of this association whose expenses 
are to be paid shall not exceed $4.00 per day for hotel 
and meals. 


9. On motion, it was agreed to continue the same ap- 
propriation provided for in the budget for departmental 
meetings. 

10. On motion, the following resolution was passed: 
That it is the sense of this body that each of the dis- 
tricts be urged to levy a small district fee so as to be 
in a position to help in case of an emergency and other 
work that will advance very materially the general 
welfare of this Association. 

11. On motion the following resolution was passed: 
That the retirement committee be requested to formu- 
late a plan and, in conjunction with representatives 
of other State employees, draw up a bill which will 
provide an actuarially sound retirement law for teach- 
ers to be submitted to the coming session of the 
Legislature. 


12. On motion, the meeting adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 
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Helps For Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


THREE TERMS 


HE following experience of a happy young 

teacher was related to the writer. It is so 

genuinely human and true that we decided 
to pass it on to other teachers. Doubtless it will 
encourage and brighten the path—perhaps cause 
teachers to smile at misfortune and laugh away 
their troubles. 

It was 8:25 on the dot on that first Monday 
morning when I walked into the office: the letter 
had said 8:25. It never occurred to me to be there 
earlier—and even further from my thoughts had 
been the idea of coming to my first school on the 
Friday before, find out the grade I was to have, 
orientate myself, meet my principal. No! full of 
blind optimism and self-confidence, in I breezed 
at 8:25. May I add that my practice teaching had 
been about nil and the recollections of my own 
school days very hazy. 

All unconscious of the absurdity of it, I asked, 
“Do I teach the children anything the first day?” 
and joshingly, “I’m scared to death.” There came 
flashing from some hidden recess in my memory 


the answer given by my seven-year-old brother to 
the query: “Did you learn anything in school to- 
It was his first day. “No,” replied 


day, Bob?” 
Bob, “I gotta go back tomorrow.” I have since 
been told by my vice principal of the lightning 
revelation this was to her of my greenness and of 
how she almost laughed aloud at my first remark. 
[ can laugh at it too—now. 

My knowledge of children was no greater than 
my experience. Children, thought I, were sweet- 
cream delights, joyously to be moulded. Well, the 
cream seemed to be slightly soured that first week; 
and as to moulding, I must confess that I was, 
during those days, more moulded than moulding. 

sattered would be a better word. It was my pecu- 
liar pleasure to have in that first class three shining 
lights of the genus known as “problems,” and, of 
course, to me there were thirty-seven other prob- 
lems in the class. Indeed, everything, even the 
handing out of papers, seemed an overwhelming 
problem. The children seemed fiends incarnate— 
especially designed to torment a thoroughly be- 


wildered teacher. It was months before I perceived 
the perfect reasonableness, if not the sweetness 
and light, of each of the children’s actions. 

John would fidget and talk and walk: Ruth 
would talk and walk and fidget: Tony could not 
and would not learn to read: and so on down the 
line. I was faithful all right—faithful but stupid. 
I stayed in dutifully every night to accommodate 
the stay-in culprits, for the little good that did 
them. The children seemed to be forever getting 
into silly squabbles which I lacked the good sense 
to ignore. “Patsy hit me’—‘I did not. You hit 
me first.” No sooner did I begin a “lesson” than 
I would be called from duty to preside with justice 
and mercy over a silly scrap the truth of which I 
never could discover. This was repetitious and 
endless, what I most wanted was peace and har- 
mony, but neither peace nor harmony could I get. 
(Well, I lost five pounds that term, just to be 
cheerful. ) 

I used to come in drooping—and meet a droop- 
ing class. The days were purgatory to me and I 
have no doubt that my little fiends must have felt 
the selfsame discomforting heat. I may have 
known the theory of feeling tone and its effect on 
a class, but only pitchforks would have sufficed to 
lift the corners of my mouth. I would trail mourn- 
fully through the halls, haunting the other teachers 
inquiring after their first term appetites, the qual- 
ity of their nightmares. Once I asked even my 
vice principal how she had slept during her first 
term, and she, good sport, regaled me with the 
torments of her budding career—how she had 
quelled a rout of country bullies who used to bring 
hordes of nice, lively, young grasshoppers to greet 
the teacher each morning. And of how she 
mounted the top of her desk to give room on the 
floor to a nice, dainty pet ground hog which its 
owner had brought to school just to see the teacher 
jump; later how he told the class in a voice 
resonant with triumph how the teacher lived in a 
fine city and in a fine house; she didn’t even have 
to walk up the “steers,” but one thing “sartin” she 
never had seed no ground hog befor! I might have 
been cheered slightly but for that ground hog. 
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Henceforth I was to that class a boob. Nothing 
ever cheered me more than slightly that first term. 
I felt like a Blue-Nose cartoon looks, only worse. 
More than once I rode past my stop on the bus, 
lost in sad reverie. The mere sight of a Huffman 
soda bottle gave me the jitters, for a huge effigy 
of one was a prominent landmark near the school. 
My friends tell me that they used my countenance 
to tell time on Sunday evenings; the later and 
nearer to Monday morning it became, the longer 
and more frozen became my face; my eyes would 
acquire that far-away look, gloom would descend 
and encase me, 

I could go on like this some more, and maybe 
make you cry, but let me draw the curtain of 
charity. I cease this plucking of your heart strings. 
You know how it goes, you’ve all been through it. 

Right now I’m actually getting a “kick” out of 
trying to smooth the wrinkles of my three current 
problems. The horizon has miraculously cleared. 
The fiends seem to have become perfectly reason- 
able—if sometimes unbalanced—little human 
beings, and Demon Gloom has vanished. [ at- 
tribute my hearty appetite and sound sleep—ahem 
—to hard work, and the ripening effect of three 
terms. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

At this time, when schools are closing, we some- 
times wonder, if, as teachers, we have tried to im- 
press upon our pupils the importance of obeying 
traffic signals, rules and regulations, Safety Edu- 
cation, until a child involuntarily obeys the safety 
rules. Such obedience is the result of habit and 
comes easily and quickly. 

The whole nation is stirred with sympathy as 
we hear the details of the horrible accident at a 
railroad crossing in Maryland when fourteen high 
schools boys and girls were hurled to their death, 
Perhaps the immediate cause of that accident will 
never be determined, but may it not be charged to 
the inefficiency of those in charge of bus and train? 
Would it have happened had they been trained 
and trained from their early childhood days to 
heed the laws of safety? Are the homes and the 
schools presenting a united front to banish acci- 
dents which take such heavy toll in the lives of 
our precious boys and girls? Have the school bus 
drivers of Virginia been given rules and regula- 
tions which they must learn and use? We saw 
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a copy of a bulletin prepared for all bus drivers 
by the Bureau of Motor Vehicles, office of the 
Secretary of State of Indiana. In addition to sev- 
eral directions for bus drivers, it contains the foi- 
lowing definite directions for passengers: 

(a) All pupils shall be located in the bus im- 
mediately upon entering in the place assigned by 
the driver. 

(b) No pupils shall stand or move from place 
to place during the trip. 

(c) Loud, boisterous or indecent conduct shall 
not be tolerated. 

(d) Pupils are not allowed to tease or handle 
one another during the trip. 

(e) No windows or doors are to be opened or 
closed except by permission of the driver. 

(f) A bus shall not be held more than three 
minutes waiting for a child. 

We saw a third grade class present a little play 
entitled, “A Railroad Crossing Without a Watch- 
man.” The play was written by a ten-year-old girl. 
A large number of mothers watched with interest 
as a dozen children dramatized the dream of a 
lazy lad who liked to stay in bed late in the morn- 
ings and then hurry to school along a short cut 


across an unprotected railroad crossing. 
Following the play, many children took part in 

a drill that illustrated the following safety rules: 

Do not roller skate in the street. Help small chil- 


dren to cross the streets. Obey the traffic light. 
It was not always quiet on the stage, for there was 
a traffic officer up there, and of course he had a 
whistle. The building was decorated with safety 
posters. 

PLAY FOR CHILDREN 

Dr. E. T. Devine has said that play is natural 
and indispensable to human beings, like sleep and 
food; that the fish in the sea, monkeys in the 
branches, lambs and: colts in the field, animals of 
the forest and birds in the air have room for play 
and make the most of it. We have found that no 
matter how handicapped the children may be they 
will always respond to fresh sunshine and organ- 
ized play. 

In some of our rural schools the children are 
not allowed to come to school until 8:45. Now, 
these children are not allowed to play at home. 
They are required to work every minute after 
school until dark. 
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A teacher who recognized the value of play to 
children encouraged the pupils to come to school 
early, before eight o’clock in the mornings. She 
was always at school by eight. Such games and 
fun! 

There was only one tardy at this school, and 
the discipline was reduced to a minimum. Did it 
pay? Yes, in scholarship and in character de- 
velopment too. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
Have you joined the Junior Red Cross? Are 
your pupils members of this exceedingly helpful 
organization? If not, then you know not the joy, 
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the beauty, the delights and the many benefits 
which may be derived from this far-reaching or- 
ganization. The ‘““Red Cross News” is hailed with 
delight. As a Friday afternoon entertainment it 
is unequaled. The contacts by means of inter- 
national and foreign correspondence broaden the 
horizon and promote friendliness and peace. Is 
your library meager? Are you in sore need of 
teaching materials and other supplies? Join the 
Junior Red Cross. Do you wish to help others? 
The Junior Red Cross will teach you how to do it. 


May I wish for teachers and pupils everywhere 
a joyous summer and a happy, profitable vacation. 





The Financial Needs of Public Education in Virginia 


A Radio Interview 
With HONORABLE E. LEE TRINKLE, Chairman of the State Board of Education 


NTRODUCTION.—During the past four or 
| five years the State Board of Education has 
been endeavoring to establish a minimum 
education program in Virginia which would 
guarantee every boy and girl of school age an equal 


educational opportunity. This object is in keeping 
with the fundamental principles of democracy, 
upon which our State and nation have been 
founded. 

It is our pleasure and privilege to interview, in 
the last of this series of broadcasts, entitled Vir- 
ginia and Her Public Schools, the Honorable 
E. Lee Trinkle, former Governor of Virginia, and, 
at the present time, chairman of the State Board 
of Education, with reference to the elements of 
the minimum program, especially the financing 
of it. 


Question.—As chairman of the State Board of 
Education, what do you conceive to be Virginia’s 
first obligation ? 

Answer.—lIt is my definite conviction that Vir- 
ginia’s first obligation is to guarantee to the boys 
and girls within her confines, regardless of loca- 
tion, an equal educational opportunity to develop 
themselves to the fullest extent of their capacity. 

Question—How can 
realized? 


such a guaranty be 


Answer.—It can be realized best by developing 
a minimum program of education such as the State 


Board of Education has been advocating for about 
four years, and then providing for the financing of 
it jointly by the State and the several localities 
concerned. 

Question.—Before asking you to define the 
minimum education program, may I ask you to 
explain what you mean by the joint responsibility 
of the State and the localities? 

Answer.—In order to answer your question 
briefly, may I call your attention to section 129 of 
the Virginia Constitution, which clearly places the 
responsibility for providing an efficient type of 
educational system throughout the State upon the 
legislature itself ? This being the case, it is obvious 
that the prime responsibility for education is on 
the State. However, in view of the nature of the 
growth and development of the American educa- 
tion program the localities have always had an 
integral part in maintaining public schools, and 
should, in my estimation, continue to have such 
a part. It is my firm conviction, after studying 
this question at length, that local interest, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness should be maintained by 
requiring the localities to bear the responsibility 
of financing all the nonprofessional phases of edu- 
cation, such as building, transportation, general 
operation and maintenance, debt service and capi- 
tal outlay, while, at the same time, the State should 
be held responsible primarily for all instructional 
costs—in other words, the payment of teachers’ 
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salaries. This, then, is what I mean by the joint 
responsibility of the State and the localities. 

Question.—Now, with the joint responsibility 
explained, Governor, what are the elements of the 
minimum education program that the State Board 
of Education has been recommending and sup- 
porting through the past three or four years? 

Answer.—The elements of the minimum pro- 
gram, as promulgated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, consist of the following: (1) A minimum 
school term of eight months ; (2) a capable teacher 
for each group of twenty-five to forty pupils in 
average daily attendance ; (3) an allotment of $720 
annually from the State towards the payment of 
teachers’ salaries; (4) a provision for expert 
supervision in the elementary grades ; and (5) ulti- 
mately, furnishing free teaching materials and 
learning tools. 

Question.—I note, Governor, that you empha- 
size a minimum school term of eight months, Is 
it not true that a nine months’ term is required 
by most of our national accrediting agencies? 

Answer.—Yes, nine months is regarded as the 
proper school term by most of our accrediting 
agencies in the nation. The State Board of Educa- 
tion contemplates nine months as the proper school 
term; however, it has been advocating an eight 
months’ term as a minimum, recognizing that nine 
months, nevertheless, is desirable. May I empha- 
size the fact that eight months is the minimum 
term and not the maximum term? It was the hope 
that if a minimum term of eight months could be 
inaugurated on a State-wide basis very soon 
a nine months’ term would be realized. 

Question.—In discussing your second element 
of the minimum program, namely, a capable 
teacher for each group of twenty-five to forty 
pupils in average daily attendance, what emphasis 
do you place upon capable as a description of the 
teacher employed? 

Answer.—It is the conviction of the State Board 
of Education that every teacher should be ade- 
quately prepared for the work for which she is 
employed. The development of teacher training 
in Virginia is a long story. We have grown from 
high school graduates, with six weeks’ summer 
school training in addition thereto, to a minimum 
of two years of training beyond high school as 
the requirement for teachers in this State. In view 
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of the great supply of teachers now certificated in 
Virginia, it is contemplated that the requirements 
for teaching should be raised as early as possible 
so as to insure a minimum of four years of train- 
ing beyond high school for every teacher who may 
ultimately be employed in the schools of the State. 

This, then, is what I have in mind when I say a 
capable teacher. Of course, I recognize the fact 
that there are people who are capable who may 
not have had four years of training beyond high 
school, but in terms of training this should be, in 
the near future, the minimum training for any 
person who expects to teach. 


Question.—I note you refer to a variation in 


terms of twenty-five to forty pupils in average 
daily attendance. Why is this variation brought 
into the picture? 

Answer.—This variation in teacher-load is to 
be recognized because of the difference in the 
density of population in the various school divi- 
sions of the State. It is obvious to anyone that a 
sparsely or thinly populated county like Cumber- 
land or Stafford or King George should not have 
a teaching load as heavy as the city of Richmond 
or Norfolk. We determine, therefore, the teach- 
ing load to be assigned by getting the ratio between 
the density of population in each of the divisions 
and the average daily attendance within each 
When this ratio has been deter- 
mined, the teaching load is assigned accordingly. 
Hence we find, after the calculations have been 
made, that certain counties have a teaching load 
of twenty-five pupils per teacher while others 
range upward to the cities, all of which have forty 
pupils per teacher. 

Question.—Does this variation affect the finan- 
cial situation about which we will question you 
ultimately ? 

Answer.—Yes, this variation tends to compen- 
sate those localities which are sparsely settled on 
as nearly an equitable basis as possible. 

Ouestion.—Y our third element in the minimum 
program calls for an allotment of $720 per teacher 
needed. Is this figure the total salary to be paid 
the teacher? 

Answer.—No, it only represents the minimum 
average salary that teachers should be paid. It is 
contemplated that the localities may supplement 
above this figure as much as their educational zeal 


school division. 
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and ability will permit. I call your attention to 
the fact, however, that it would definitely establish 
a minimum average salary of $80 per month for 
nine months for every teacher in the State. 

Question.—Is this minimum average salary 
above or below that which is now being paid in 
the State? 

Answer.—It is above that which is now being 
paid, but not above the minimum average which 
was paid prior to the depression. It represents 
what, in the judgment of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, is necessary to guarantee a living wage to 
those who are employed to teach the children of 
the State. It does not represent an exorbitant 
salary by any means. 

Question—How much money would this in- 
volve if the State were to make it available im- 
mediately ? 

Answer.—On the basis of the minimum pro- 
gram as contemplated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, taking into account the teaching load as 
already explained, there would be required in the 
State 14,613 teachers, including the cities and 
counties. In order to pay these 14,613 teachers a 
minimum average salary of $720 per year, it 
would demand an appropriation of $10,521,360. 

Question—How much does this figure exceed 
the appropriation now being made by the General 
Assembly of Virginia to schools? 

Answer.—The best way to answer this question 
is to say that the total appropriation of the present 
year, as included in the Appropriation Bill, is 
$7,084,760. The difference, therefore, between 
$10,521,360 and $7,084,760 is $3,436,600. In other 
words, if the State could appropriate $3,436,600 
additional for each year of the biennium then the 
minimum program as contemplated could be put 
into effect without question. 

Question.—Is it not a fact that the last General 
Assembly really adopted the minimum education 
program in Virginia? 

Answer.—Yes, the last General Assembly by 
passing the Cather-Layman Act adopted the mini- 
mum education program in principle. However, 
sufficient funds were not appropriated actually to 
put into effect the minimum salary of $720 as 
recommended by the State Board of Education, 
and as also recommended by a study made by 
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Dr. Stauffer, at the request of ex-Governor 
Pollard. 

Question.—What effect would increasing the 
State appropriation by this amount have upon the 
cause of education in the State? 

Answer.—It would be the greatest single in- 
fluence affecting education that has been exerted 
in the past fifty years. 

Question.—Just why would it have such in- 
fluence, as you have indicated? 

Answer.—Because it would definitely determine 
once and for all the status of education in the 
State, and, above all things, would relieve the many 
difficulties encountered by the State Department 
of Education and the superintendents of the local 
school systems in knowing from whence funds 
were coming for the maintenance of the schools 
It should be 
with 
must 


for a definite term of nine months. 

said here that schools cannot be 
spasmodically. School 
know how much money is to be spent so that they 


dealt 
superintendents 


may plan with their teachers sufficiently far in 
advance with reference to the length of school 
terms. 

Question.—Now, Governor, if the State should 
be able to provide the funds as indicated, how 
much would still have to be provided by the 
localities ? 

Answer.—This is rather difficult to answer. 
However, in terms of the total amount spent by 
the State and localities together for public educa- 
tion in 1933-34, there would still be approximately 
$10,355,760 to be provided by the local school au- 
thorities. This amount would, of course, be used 
for transportation, capital outlay, fixed charges, 
general operation and maintenance, and supple- 
menting teachers’ salaries. 

Question.—Recognizing that the principle of the 
minimum education program has been enacted into 
law, what is the next step for the legislature of 
Virginia to take? 

Answer.—To amend the Cather-Layman Act in 
such way as to include the definite salary of $720 
for each teacher for a nine months’ term, and, in 
addition, include in the Appropriation Bill the 
necessary funds. This would not only give a 
guaranteed school term of nine months but would 
make it possible for some relief to be given to 
the localities in terms of reduced taxes. 
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HE work of the unit method of teaching 
has been rather limited in my school but I 
feel that it is going to progress more 

rapidly now. 

At the beginning of the second semester, I began 
to feel that a certain group of children in the school 
needed some form of instruction other than that 
of drill. This group is in the fourth grade. The 
question arose, ‘What must I start on?” This 
group of children had just finished reading the 
text, “Trips to Take,” which is a third grade 
reader, as they were trying to work up their read- 
ing ability, while several more children were study- 
ing in one of the new geographies which takes up 
peoples of other lands. All the group showed 
interest in learning something of other peoples. 

As the children are more or less timid, and of 
course knew nothing of the new method of teach- 
ing, I began to think of what would be a good 
topic for study. One day I asked this group to 
look through all the books we had in the library 
and the textbooks for available material on the 
peoples of other lands. I also looked through 
all the materials and educational magazines I had. 
The outcome of this search was more material on 
the Eskimo and the Dutch. I decided to study the 
Eskimo because of the season of the year. 

‘What comes next?” “What must I do now?” 
I said to myself. Knowing that I must make a plan 
for this work yet not knowing just how to go 
about it, I availed myself of the opportunity of 
talking with another teacher and looking over her 
unit plans. Now I had my cue; so I plunged into 
that course of study and studied it very carefully 
from many points of view. As I studied, the cloud 
over my sky began gradually to disappear and I 
felt as if a big burden had been lifted from my 
shoulders. I could see the light and believed that 
I could go ahead with a unit with much more ease. 
I have come to the conclusion that any teacher 
can learn to use the Course of Study if she will 
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UNIT OF WORK DEVELOPED IN A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
By JULIA GUNN, Salem 






Next, I studied the aspects and the activities of 
the third grade, because that grade has as its center 
of interest peoples of other lands. As I mentioned 
before, this group is on the third grade reading 
level although they are classed as the fourth grade, 
therefore I must go to the third grade to find my 
field of work. After checking and rechecking the 
suggested activities under the various aspects in 
this grade, I selected the ones I thought would fit 
my chosen topic. These were put in their proper 
places on the preplan. The preplan was made ac- 
cording to directions given in the Course of Study 
and written in a language that the pupils could 
read and understand. 

The materials and plans were ready for work. 
“Go ahead,” I said to myself. Fortunately, I did 
not have to use an artificial means of starting. 
The group was reading a poem called ‘Northern 
Lights” in their reading textbook. After studying 
and discussing the poem with them, I told them 
more of the peoples of other lands, especially the 
peoples of the frozen lands. Trying to see whether 
they were further interested in the northlanders, 
I asked them if they would care to study more of 
the Eskimo. Their enthusiasm was great and they 
wanted to know when they could begin the study. 
I told them we would begin the next day. 

At this point, I decided to add just a few more 
children to the group. 
three boys who were not doing their work so well. 
They needed something to wake them up to the 


In the fifth grade were 


getting of some real value from their school work. 
These boys I called into the group. I can now say 
I am really glad I did from many standpoints. 
They are taking a keen interest in the unit and are 
wonderful in doing work with tools which the 
girls could not use so easily. 

Two girls in the third grade had also arrived 
to a place in their work where I felt I could let 
them join the group. These girls by virtue of their 
grade would be working on a unit in their center 
of interest, so they were asked to join the group. 
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They have been working hard and have done un- 
usually well on the unit. 

The group being completed, we began to study 
the plans I had made for the unit. First, I ex- 
plained to the group what a unit is. Second, I took 
up the “dominating purpose” or what they should 
try to learn about the Eskimo, The vocabulary 
of the dominating purpose was explained and they 
said they felt as if they knew what was expected 
of them to learn by the time we had finished our 
study. Third, we studied the activities I had sug- 
gested on my preplan. The pupils were allowed to 
say what they thought of the selection of activities 
and suggest any others they thought we could use. 

Next the children were asked to bring questions 
they would care to have answered. These were put 
on the board and discussed. From these ques- 
tions, the children decided they wished to learn 
where the Eskimo lives; in what he lives and 
travels ; what clothes he wears ; what he eats ; what 
he does for a living and what plants and animals 
live around him. It was decided to begin on where 
the Eskimo lived and how he looked. In this 
activity we read about the Eskimo and discussed 
in class his ways of living. We drew pictures of 
his life and made maps of his country. 

“Homes of the Eskimo” was selected as the next 
thing to study. We read all the material to be 
found on homes and studied and discussed these. 
The boys started the sand table and have almost 
finished it. This depicts a typical Eskimo winter 
home and all the things that surround it. During 
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the last few days we made pictures, colored pic- 
tures, wrote sentences, read stories, learned poems, 
had spelling lessons and objective tests on the topic 
of the homes. All the pictures, etc. were placed in 
a scrapbook that will be a part of a large book for 
the whole unit. 

During one of our discussion periods the chil- 
dren decided they wanted to study about the food, 
the plants, and the animals of the Eskimo. This 
topic will be treated very similarly to the first 
topic—by working out activities suggested on the 
preplan. The other parts of the preplan will be 
taken up as soon as we finish the one we are work- 
ing on. As the unit progresses each activity will 
be worked out so as to reach the dominating pur- 
pose of the unit. 

You can see that in this unit I have cross-sec- 
tioned five aspects in grade three. I have used 
three groups of children to work on the unit, and 
I have carefully checked on the emotionalized at- 
titudes and generalizations at the end of each ac- 
tivity. The drill for these children is all based 
on the special abilities that the unit demanded. 

There are twenty-three other children left in 
the room. There are some children in every grade 
in this twenty-three. I am using direct teaching 
with these children by combination of grades and 
subject matter. The last three months I shall put 
my entire school on the unit basis using three 
units. I have used the foregoing arrangement 
as a temporary measure to learn the techniques of 
unit teaching. 





Current Trends in Education 
By J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


RESENT trends in education may perhaps 
be most conveniently considered from the 
standpoint of certain general features of 

education usually recognized. Obviously, these are 
curriculum, administrative organization, and 
method. Any change in theory or practice must 
affect one or more of these factors. 

From the standpoint of the curriculum, three 
tendencies seem quite pronounced. First, there is 
a tendency toward the combination or integration 
of what has long been recognized as school subjects 


into larger organizations. As civilization becomes 
more complex and the demand increases for the 
inclusion of more and more subject matter from 
various sources, new subjects are added to the 
offering of the school. This means of course less 
and less time for the old subjects. Those in a 
position to speak with authority become convinced 
that neither the new subjects nor the old ones are 
given sufficient time to provide for satisfactory 
results in any of them. They come to contrast 
the way subject matter is learned in school with 
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the way it is used in life outside the school. In 
school the various school subjects often appear 
as isolated and compartmentalized organizations 
from different points of view. Here geography, 
history, grammar, arithmetic, reading, etc. may 
and often do signify each a little world within 
itself, but in actual life subject matter from all 
these fields and many others is employed at one 
and the same time. Here there are no periods for 
history, geography, or arithmetic; here they must 
function, if at all, inextricably intertwined. The 
effort to overcome such isolation of subjects from 
one another and to make learning assume an or- 
ganization similar to the way it must be used may 
be designated as the integration movement. 

To secure this integration attention was given 
to the textbook, courses of study, and organiza- 
tion of subject matter for teaching purposes. 
There have been provided textbooks for general 
science in which certain elements of the various 
natural sciences like chemistry, physics, biology, 
and astronomy are organized around more prac- 
tical topics of life, such as the water supply, the 
power plant, and the telephone system. In mathe- 
matics there have appeared what is’ known as 
general mathematics texts in which the main 
topics are not purely arithmetical, algebraic, or 
geometrical in character. Elements from all these 
fields are employed, but the central themes are 
neither one nor the other. In the social sciences 
there is a similar tendency. In the place of text- 
books in geography, economics, sociology, history, 
and government textbooks involving elements from 
all these fields are now considered texts in social 
science or the social studies. 

In the development of courses of instruction, 
integration is sought through placing a limitation 
on the number of subjects recognized. For in- 
stance, in place of some fifteen or eighteen sub- 
jects in the traditional school curriculum, in the 
Virginia Course of Study for the Elementary 
Schools we find only eight subjects, and in the 
Core Curriculum for the Secondary Schools also 
But there is here also another kind 
of organization that is supposed to cut across all 
subjects. For the elementary school and also for 
the high school, a central topic called the center 
of interest is allotted to each grade. These topics 


only nine. 
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or centers of interest are elaborated and sub- 
divided into more detailed topics called aspects of 
the center of interest. In the elementary grades 
certain units of work are to be developed with 
respect to these integrating topics without special 
reference to subjects. In other words, for a large 
part of the work in the elementary grades, what 
is learned of the traditional school subjects is only 
incidental to work on units associated with the 
centers of interest and their aspects. The special 
work on the school subjects, called direct instruc- 
tion, is only to be supplementary. In case enough 
of the traditional subject matter cannot be learned 
in the integrated instruction, then it may be supple- 
mented by direct instruction in the school subjects. 
In the high school the units of work to be taught 
in each of the nine subjects are expected to be 
related to these integrating topics common to all 
subjects. 

In preparing courses of instruction for their 
own use, teachers are trying to develop larger 
units. They are organizing their work around 
larger topics and making these the centers of 
reference rather than isolated bits of subject mat- 
ter that seem more or less meaningless. Teachers 
are not so concerned that their units of organiza- 
tion shall be confined to this or that subject. If 
the units represent well rounded experiences 
which are significant to the pupils and provide 
for them better adjustment in the future, the 
boundary lines of subjects are not very important. 
This movement is already well advanced in the 
primary grades, but in the upper grades and in 
the high schools and colleges it is only beginning. 

Second, from the standpoint of educational 
theory and practice as developed in the last thirty 
years, the tendency is to place more and more 
emphasis on the actual achievements or changes 
in behavior that will be of use to children under 
life conditions and less and less emphasis on tradi- 
tional subject matter as something good within 
itself without regard to its practical use. Recently 
the schools have been more interested in morals, 
attitudes, appreciations, and efficiency of perform- 
ance with respect to what must be done in life 
than ever before. We have come to realize that 
things ought to be learned in school not because 
they are in the book or because mothers and 
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fathers had to learn them. They should be learned 
because they will function in the lives of children 
when they have become responsible citizens. But 
there are so many things that might be learned that 
some sort of selection is necessary. Some things 
are absolutely essential; others are desirable but 
not so important. Some are useless and merely 
book stuff. The most desirable from the point of 
view of their function under life conditions should 
by all means be given preference. 

From this functional standpoint certain things 
have begun to disappear from the classroom, In 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and other subjects, 
certain elements that are absolutely useless have 
been abandoned in many schools. In their place 
have come certain elements of music, drawing, in- 
dustrial arts, social science, and natural science, 
without which life would be a burden and civiliza- 
tion bound to go to smash, without which the aver- 
age individual is helpless in the world of affairs. 
A man or woman today may have all the tradi- 
tional learning in the world and even be designated 
an educated person in the traditional sense and 
still be a burden both to himself and to society. 

Through dealing with this new subject matter 
and participating in the social situations which it 
provides, the children of the present time are learn- 
ing ways of living that make them self-reliant, 
independent, co-operative, and unselfish. They are 
getting ready for the new social order that is 
now in the making. 

Although this movement must be accelerated if 
the schools are to win the race between education 
and catastrophe, there is now a reaction against it 
that is threatening, to say the least. Because of 
the economic depression, there has developed in 
recent years a counter-movement against fads and 
frills and in favor of fundamentals. This move- 
ment is designed to achieve economy. Children 
can be regimented in large classes and drilled like 
soldiers until they master verbally at least a 
tremendous number of traditional facts that are 
worthless except for school purposes. In this way, 
all initiative, individuality, independence, and 
originality may be crushed out of them. 

The time has come when the people of this 
country cannot afford to be tricked by words. All 
of us are fundamentalists in some respects. All 
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of us are modernists in some respects. The more 
intelligent people refuse to say whether they are 
fundamentalists or modernists until they know 
what is considered fundamental and what modern. 
We want what is fundamental. But a thing that 
was fundamental at one time may not be funda- 
mental at another. When the world changes new 
modes of behaving become necessary. The fact is 
that many old modes of behaving in new situations 
are actually dangerous. The so-called fads and 
frills may in the last analysis be the most funda- 
mental things in all the world. Certain of the so- 
called fundamentals may simply be the instru- 
ments by means of which our childrén are made 
servile to selfish interests. 

The third tendency in curriculum making, partly 
implicit in the foregoing, has to do with the kind 
of topics considered, especially on upper educa- 
tional levels. In times past there was a disposition 
to keep the youth in the schools and colleges 
sheltered from the world of affairs. The life prob- 
lem was one thing and the school problem was 
another. In line with this attitude, more attention 
was given to ancient history than to modern and 
more to the beginning of modern history than to 
contemporary life. Only those books which had 
been tested by time were thought suitable for use 
with classes in English literature. Important 
topics in biology and physiology were taboo. Con- 
troversial questions in religion, politics, and 
economics were carefully censored and not allowed 
to make their way into the schools. 

The World War led to questioning on the part 
of educators. It caught the rank and file, even 
among the educated, quite unawares. As students, 
they had been reciting causes and results of wars 
in ancient, mediaeval, and early modern times. 
They had given little attention to contemporary 
situations. They were drawn into a catastrophe 
that might have been averted if the schools had 
considered different sorts of topics—topics in- 
volving current economic and political issues. 
Again, the current business and financial depres- 
sion caught them unawares. The natural reaction 
is that the schools are partly to blame. If the 
present generation had been accustomed, as stu- 
dents, to deal with the pressing problems of busi- 
ness, finance, industry, and government, things 
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might have been different. However, there is now 
a tendency to make current civilization rather than 
past civilization the basis of the curriculum; a 
tendency to deal in the classroom with living issues 
rather than dead ones. Controversial questions are 
now to be considered in the schools in an impartial 
They are not to be 
treated in such a way as to provide pupils with 
fixed answers to problems that may arise but in 
such a way as to give them a kind of orientation 
which will keep them from being swept off their 
feet when something out of the ordinary occurs. 

From the standpoint of administrative organi- 
zation there seems to be two tendencies, First, 
there is a tendency to consider each type of school 
as terminal rather than preparatory to some other 
school and to make the number of grades included 
and the school program both contribute to this 
end. The schools of the past have all had a future 
reference to some other sort of school to which 
they led. This is the traditional American ideal. 
Educators have noted with pride that the Amer- 
ican boy or girl, as contrasted with the European 
boy or girl, can start in the first grade and proceed 
all the way up the educational ladder to the uni- 
In Europe, schools are usually parallel 
and do not lead into one another as ours do. The 
poor attend the schools for the poor and the upper 
classes attend the schools for the upper classes. 
In this respect, advantages in this country are 
obvious. We are justly proud of our democratic 


and professional manner. 


versity. 


school organization. 

However, in this country we are beginning to 
realize that the value of any system depends upon 
its effects upon men and not on any abstract notion 
of good or bad within itself. Actual results must 
be the test. Any educational program based upon 
the conception of equal opportunity for all must 
be judged in the light of results. If the curriculum 
subjects, courses, and procedures are all selected 
in each school on the assumption that every pupil 
will climb the whole educational ladder and all the 
pupils actually complete the trip, theory and 
practice support each other. But if, on the other 
hand, the courses, subjects, and procedures are 
selected with the view that all will make the trip, 
and then only a minority actually complete it, 
there must be something wrong. In the past, every 
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type of school looked forward to another type to 
which it led. In its program, little attention was 
given to those who dropped out. In other words, 
all schools were preparatory in character, but inas- 
much as more pupils dropped out of all schools 
(above the elementary) than were graduated, 
they could not be neglected if equal opportunity 
meant anything. Only a relatively small number 
of pupils ever reach the university and a large 
majority never complete high school. In view of 
these facts, we are beginning to think that each 
type of school should render the best possible serv- 
ice to its pupils, whether they drop out before 
graduation, graduate and go to work, or graduate 
and proceed to a higher institution. 

This means that each school unit, like the 
elementary school, the high school, or the college, 
should be long enough to do a definite job. It 
means that the content should be such as to enable 
the student to rise higher in the educational ladder 
and at the same time such as to enable him to do 
the best for himself at the end of the school period, 
whether he goes further or not. President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago has re- 
cently proposed a six-year elementary school, fol- 
lowed by a three-or-four-year high school begin- 
ning with the seventh or eighth grade to be fol- 
lowed by a three-or-four-year college. Each of 
these units would be long enough it is thought to 
do a definite job. As a matter of fact, we have 
many different types of schools with respect to 
the years required for graduation. There is no 
scheme as yet that will satisfy everyone, but the 
disposition to think in terms of needs of students 
at each stage is becoming more and more evident. 
In the Virginia Education Association, for in- 
stance, there has been the department of colleges 
and secondary schools which has been working for 
a better understanding between these two types of 
institutions whereby students can get the kind of 
education they ought to have for life purposes and 
still be able to continue to the higher institutions 
if they are able and so disposed. The Association 
of Virginia Colleges has recently appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with this department of the 
Virginia Education Association. 
such a co-operative effort on the part of leaders 
in the various types of schools, doubtless plans 


If we can have 
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may be worked out whereby a student can have the 
courses that will be best for him regardless of 
when he has to stop school and at the same time 
preserve that privilege of continuous advance of 
which every American is justly proud. Such effort 
at articulation suggests that at last we are begin- 
ning to see our educational system as a whole. It 
is no small achievement when educational leaders 
in the colleges and high schools can think in terms 
of the best interests of the individual boy and girl 
and of the whole school program rather than in 
terms of particular schools and particular subjects. 

The second tendency in administration that 
deserves some comment has to do with the develop- 
ment of large administrative units. This is sug- 
gested in the tendency to seek types of schools 
large enough to accomplish a given job. However, 
it goes much farther. It is implicit in the new 
curriculum organizations. For instance, if the 
course of study is to be organized under such heads 
as social science, natural science, and language 
arts, it would appear that the departments in our 
high schools should follow the same plan. For 
instance, instead of the department of history we 
should find the department of social sciences. In- 
stead of the departments of physics, chemistry, 
and biology, we should find the department of 
natural sciences. Instead of English and reading, 
we should find the department of language arts. 
This is one place where the demands of economy 
and the principles of education seem to agree. 
From the point of view of economy larger depart- 
ments would be somewhat cheaper, and from the 
standpoint of education, more integration and 
articulation would be provided. 

Another phase of this tendency toward large 
administrative units is the enlargement of the 
school district. It has long been pointed out that 
changes in our industrial and social life have led 
to new demands upon our whole administrative 
system. Men and women are no longer citizens 
of such limited territory as in the past. The mode 
of travel has so changed that administrative officers 
can cover much larger territory. In line with this 
belief we have gone from the district system to 
the county system in recent years. There is a 
disposition on the part of the public to urge that 
the school go another step farther and combine 
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counties. This should apparently be done in many 
instances. The only defect in the demand is its 
limitation to the schools. The more progressive 
thinkers today are demanding such administrative 
combinations for the whole administrative system, 
including the school. There is doubtless a pos- 
sibility of saving a little through the combination 
of school systems, but there is room for much 
more saving through combination in the whole 
administrative system of which the school is only 
one feature. 

The tendency with regard to method is not quite 
clear. Method in the broadest sense has to do 
with the way people are treated by institutions 
and those in authority. In education it has to do 
with the way pupils are treated by school authori- 
ties, particularly the teachers. Not many years ago 
children were expected to keep quiet in the home 
and in school and do what they were told to do 
without questioning. They were expected to do 
what suited adults rather than what suited them. 
School furniture, books and lessons were selected 
and assigned with little regard to the present liv- 
ing of pupils. All depended on what the teacher 
considered good for the pupils and not what 
seemed good to the pupils. 

All this has now changed in theory at least. We 
hear everywhere of child-centered schools, pupil 
interests, pupil needs, pupil purposes, and pupil 
freedom. Such terms signify an effort to state 
in a scientific formula the demands for treating 
the pupil as if he were a real human being capable 
of likes and dislikes, even as adults. There is 
something of the same sentiment in the concep- 
tion of projects, units, and activities of which we 
have heard somuch. Those who believe in political, 
industrial, and social democracy for grown people 
look with favor upon the general tendency every- 
where to take the pupil into account in educational 
affairs. 

But there is a counter disposition on the part of 
many educational leaders today to say that we 
have gone too far. There is now getting under 
way a reaction that may do much harm or much 
good, depending upon the way it is formulated 
and applied. If it should mean going back to the 
old arbitrary and autocratic school of the past, it 
will be part and parcel of the fundamentalist re- 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


action against fads and frills. It could set back 
educational progress and civilization a generation 
at least. 

The way to offset such a conservative and re- 
actionary movement is to admit that it has some 
basis in facts. It must be admitted that parents 
and teachers alike have gone too far in letting 
children do as they please. Such an atittude has 
been reflected into restlessness and crime on the 
part of the younger set. Over-indulgence on the 
part of teachers leads to poor discipline and much 
fooling. Teachers often evince such sentimentalism 
toward the pupil because they think that they are 
in style and are doing what the educational leaders 
seem to wish done. 

If leaders should come out in the open and say 
that nothing is good for the pupil that does not 
lead to desirable educational results; that nothing 
is good merely because a pupil wants to do it; 
that teachers rather than pupils should decide 
what should be done, they would take a step 
in the right direction. In this way the voice of the 
reactionary would be silenced. But we must not 
forget the pupil. We should not have him do 
things that are repugnant to him, that are disgust- 
ing to him, that are contradictory to his own 
nature. He should be expected to do only those 
things that are at least tolerable to him. But those 
things should at least be tolerable to the teachers 
and the school. They should not only be good to 
the pupil but good for him. If this double standard 
is employed the good that has already been 
achieved in making the school a fit place to live in 
can be maintained against reactionary forces, and 
teaching can be saved from sentimentalism and 
indulgence to which it has in many instances 
seemed to degenerate. 

The current trends in curriculum making, 
administrative organization, and method are quite 
closely related. They all are, in turn, part and 
parcel of a larger social movement that is vitally 
influencing the whole American scene. They can- 
not be understood in isolation from one another 
or as separated from movements in other fields. 
Nevertheless, a general outline of the more im- 
portant tendencies can at least be given and may 
perhaps be suggestive to those interested in the 
welfare of their children and in the advancement 
of civilization. 
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AVOID DRAMATIC AGONY 


Dramatic Agony is a disease that is most prev- 
alent in the spring of the year. It attacks both 
the dramatic performer and the witness. Each is 
grievously affected, but the witness finds the pain 
more acute, for he has wasted two or three 
precious hours enduring a school play which was 
totally unsuited for presentation by the particular 
cast, with the equipment available, and under 
amateur direction. The performers are apparently 
less aware of the damage the undertaking has done 
to them, and perhaps there is no way of approxi- 
mating it. 

The moral is that no end of time should be spent 
reading plays until one is found which can be 
well done when all the local circumstances are con- 
sidered. This naturally involves access to a large 
number of plays. The requirements of individual 
producers vary widely, but in every case the three 
big questions must be: Will our audience like this 
play? Can we cast it? and—Can we stage it with 
our equipment? 

In order to assist little theatres, community or- 
ganizations and the school in the selection of better 
plays for production, the Bureau of School and 
Community Drama of the University of Virginia 
Extension Division has a stock of plays which it 
lends for reading and selection purposes. The 
revised list has just been published in a 70-page 
bulletin. Not always are the plays listed the best 
obtainable but they are representative of the vari- 
ous types appropriate for production by amateurs. 
They: are divided into two groups—short plays, 
which are usually in one act, and long plays, which 
run a full evening. The list is annotated as to 
character of the play, number and kind of cast, 
length, setting, costuming, price, publisher and 
royalty. 

If you would avoid Dramatic Agony another 
year take a preventive measure now. Apply for 
a free copy of “Plays for Amateurs” to the Exten- 
sion Division, University, Virginia. 
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Periodicals for the Rural School Library 
By MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD, Librarian, Disputanta 


E are living in a changing world and the 

WV) school librarian deals with a group of 

changing individuals who desire to keep 

apace with their environment. What better way 

is there to meet their needs than through the use 

of periodical literature which contains the latest 

news and information which cannot be found in 
books ? 

Good magazines and newspapers play a neces- 

sary part in the service rendered by a school 


library. The foremost service is furnishing the 


pupil an opportunity to read the news of the day, 


in order that he may take a more intelligent part 
in the discussions of everyday social and political 
problems. The rural librarian feels this need 
even more than do other librarians because her 
pupils usually do not come into as close contact 
with current matters as do the children who live 
in cities, nor are they reached in their homes by 
the national newspapers as frequently as are 
urban children. But since rural boys and girls 
need to fit themselves into the picture of life as 
much as do city pupils, the librarian’s problem is 
to furnish them with as much good currrent 
material as possible. 

Again most librarians realize that periodical 
literature appeals to a certain type of pupil who 
does not care for books. The boy who likes to 
“get through with things in a hurry” will choose a 
magazine or newspaper for reading and will gain 
a great benefit from it, whereas books seem to 
him to stand for hours of careful reading for 
which in his busy life there seems no place. Also, 
the pupil who says, “No, I don’t like to read” 
often can be induced to form the reading habit 
by means of periodical literature, even if the start 
must be by means of the comic strip. It has been 
found that cartoons, placed on the bulletin board 
each morning, accompanied by an article of cur- 
rent importance will bring encouraging results. 

In an ideal situation, where funds are plentiful, 
the librarian has no problem in securing maga- 
zines and newspapers—but few librarians are so 
situated. Indeed, the problem of how to obtain 
good periodical reading matter in rural districts 
is a pressing one. 
scribe to at least one good periodical and with 


Most teachers, however, sub- 


them the librarian may begin. Ask the members 
of your faculty to contribute their read copies of 
magazines to the library. Although the material 
may be a week or two old, the pupils will find it 
of great value to them in their studies and will 
tend to develop the habit of reading good periodi- 
cal literature. Also, ask the members of your 
community for their magazines and newspapers 
which they have finished reading. Frequently a 
school-minded citizen will gladly donate his daily 
newspaper if the librarian will make arrangements 
for collecting it after he has finished reading it. 
The rural school librarian must use similar 


methods of obtaining materials, and usually, if the 
proper approach is used, she will meet with 


hearty co-operation from her community. 

Where the library budget does provide a fund 
for periodicals, great care should be exercised in 
selecting magazines and newspapers to meet the 
particular needs of the school as well as to fur- 
ther the literary growth of the pupil. At the pres- 
ent time when so many worthless magazines are 
being published, unless care is taken, this type of 
reading will find its way into the school library. 

In selecting periodicals for the school library 
and in guiding pupils in reading them, Campbell 
and Thomas’ interesting book, Magazines and 
Newspapers of Today (1929, Harcourt, $1.20), 
is a valuable aid. The following list of magazines 
for the rural school library has been chosen by 
means of its help. 

Reader's Digest. Reader’s Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, New York, $3.00. 

National Geographic. National 
Society, Washington, D. C. $3.50. 

Literary Digest. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. $4.00. 

Scholastic. Scholastic Corp., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. $1.50. 

St. Nicholas.. St. Nicholas Magazine, 425 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. $3.00. 

Popular Mechanics. Popular Mechanics Co., 
200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. $2.50. 

American Boy. Sprague Publishing 
550 W. Lafayette St., Detroit. $2.00. 

American Girl. Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. $1.50. 


Geographic 


Co., 
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The Tentative Curriculum and Departmental Work 
By H. R. Richardson, Principal, Suffolk 


N the fifth and sixth grades of the Thomas 
Jefferson School, in Suffolk, we have a corps 
of eight teachers and a group of about two 

hundred fifty chil¢ren. Prior to this term, we have 
used a departme:.cal system in which the various 
subjects taught were language arts, arithmetic, art, 
physical education, and the social studies. These 
subjects were taught in units which followed the 
more or less formal textbook outlines or in broader 
socialized units according to the training and in- 
clination of the several teachers. 

This term we were faced with several admin- 
istrative and instructional problems when we be- 
gan to plan for the gradual introduction of the 
new curriculum. One alternative was to discon- 
tinue our departmental set-up altogether and to 
give each teacher a class to teach all subject matter. 
This step, however, appeared too drastic to take 
at the present. We compromised by combining our 
first and second daily periods into one and for 
the remainder of the day continuing our depart- 
mental work, except for the social studies. This 
plan gave each teacher an opportunity to develop 
group activities around certain definite units sug- 
gested in the Tentative Course of Study in a 
somewhat experimental way without the confusion 
which would have resulted from a complete change 
in our system. Whether or not we shall have to 
discontinue all our departmental work is not yet 
a problem of any serious proportions. Our ideal 
is to work steadily toward a complete system of 
pupil centered work. 

In selecting units of work, we have tried to adopt 
aspects for emphasis which combine material 
found in the suggested curriculum and material in 
our regular textbooks, In this manner we have 
laid the foundation for the gradual change to in- 
struction which will not be delimited at all to text- 
book routine. This procedure has called for a rather 
complicated type of planning, but the results have 
been worth the effort expended because we have 
definitely enriched the subject matter content and 
have increased the socialization of the recitations. 

I think the whole plan of procedure can best 
be told by some illustrations. In the fifth grade 
our basal texts in social science are given over to 
large units in old world background, early Vir- 


ginia history, and corresponding geography. 
Within these two basic units, we have developed 
smaller and more adaptable units centered around 
the ideas embodied in a consideration of inven- 
tions and discoveries as they affect life today. His- 
tory furnished a good beginning point for the 
motivation of this work as it radiated from the 
various aspects of the center of interest for the 
grade. To illustrate: a project was planned on 
travel and transportation. A unit therein, for ex- 
ample, would be travel among the ancient Egyp- 
tians and their contribution to the science of travel. 
Herein, we considered the manner in which inven- 
tions have influenced our means of transportation 
and communication, ways of protecting and con- 
serving life, and consumption of goods. In work- 
ing out these various units the children have made 
posters, booklets, drawings, maps, charts, friezes, 
pamphlets, etc. 

In the sixth grade we have interwoven Amer- 
ican history with the story of American industriali- 
zation and physiology with the applied physics of 
medicine and the machination of public sanitation. 
Thus we have emphasized especially the first, third, 
and fourth aspects of the sixth grade center of in- 
terest. Units of varying lengths readily suggest 
themselves within this plan. One of such would 
be the development of the modern postal service 
or machine production and antiseptics. Within 
these units, for instance, we emphasize the manner 
in which machine production has affected trans- 
portation and communication, the ways in which 
machine production tends to increase the quantity 
and quality of available transportation facilities, 
and the way in which machine production has 
added to the health of the individual and the com- 
munity. Such units as these have been developed 
by means of pupil activities in working up pic- 
torial histories in a frieze, posters, exhibits, 
dramatics, peep shows, bulletin boards, etc. 

In short, we are trying to follow the spirit of 
the Tentative Course of Study if not the letter. 
We feel that we are definitely building on the 
foundation stones of our present curriculum and 
we hope eventually to complete a transformation 
and assimilation of the new curriculum rather 
than a revolution from the old to the new. 
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Current Trends in the Teaching of English 


By RICHARD A. MEADE, University of Virginia 


T is the intent of this paper to discuss certain 
trends in thought and practice which are re- 
sponsible for the advent of changed methods 

in the teaching of English. These trends have 
been divided for the purpose of this discussion 
into two classes: general and specific. 

First, we shall consider only general conclusions 
concerning English as a secondary school subject 
as shown through the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education conducted in 1932. In the second 
place, we shall note the resulting specific pro- 
cedures and practices in the teaching of English. 

The first general trend indicates that English 
is holding its own as a subject of the secondary 
school program, although subject matter fields in 
general are suffering in this day of curriculum 
revision and change. English has increased in 
prestige as a subject required for graduation from 
high school. In 1924-25, English was a required 
subject in all schools in practically all types of 
programs. In 1930-31, it was required of all. 

The second general trend concerns the organiza- 
tion of the present English course. Little now 
remains of the old division into elements, such as 
spelling, language, reading, and grammar. The 
present course is designated as simply English with 
the normal division into composition and litera- 
ture. According to the findings of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, one-third of the 
schools taught composition and literature within 
the same term, using a scheme of alternating units. 
Slightly more than one-third reported as teaching 
the two within the same term without showing 
the nature of the distribution. Five per cent were 
following the plan of distributing literature and 
composition within the days of the week. 

The third general development indicates that 
the English curriculum need no longer be gov- 
erned by thoughts of college entrance require- 
ments. Although most educators today recognize 
the college preparatory function of the high school 
as a minor one, more recent college entrance re- 
quirements should be investigated if only to see 
that they place no restrictions on high school 
teaching. In the past, numerous courses in English 


have been outlined solely to meet the needs. of 
college-bound students. Teachers have caused 
their students to labor over items of grammar and 
to read diligently certain time-honored classics. 
Of course, one cannot say definitely just what all 
colleges require of candidates for admission. 
However, in the statement of the program for the 
North Central Association governing the colleges 
and universities of twenty Middle Western 
States and for the College-Entrance Examination 
Board, no single classic is set as a requirement for 
everybody and no grammatical construction or 
principle of grammar is proposed for examination. 

Colleges seem now to prefer that candidates for 
admission exhibit a comprehensive knowledge of 
literature and the abilities of speaking and writ- 
ing correctly and effectively with proper organiza- 
tion of thoughts and ideas. Of course, college 
entrance requirements concern only a few high 
school students, but these facts are given to show 
that the present trend leaves the English course 
free from ancient restrictions. 

In the fourth place, the current aims of second- 
ary school English courses point to certain definite 
recommendations for content and method, Find- 
ings of the National Survey of 1932 show that the 
two most frequent aims listed for the teaching of 
literature were (1) breadth of understanding and 
interests through vicarious experience in reading, 
and (2) the development of the desire and stand- 
ards of evaluation necessary to continue reading 
under one’s own direction. 

The aims of composition teaching show that the 
suggestion of the committee on Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools of 1917 is being 
followed more and more, and the report of this 
committee stated that English should be looked 
upon “not as an artistic outlet or form of aesthetic 
or spiritual self-realization so far as the majority 
of students are concerned but as a tool of thought 
and of expression for use in public and private 
life.” Objectives reflect an emphasis upon the 
mechanics of expression with the desire that pupils 
be taught to express themselves correctly and ef- 
fectively, either orally or in writing. 
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Up to this point, we have seen that English is 
the major subject in the program of studies for 
high schools, that the English course presents two 
divisions—composition and literature, that college 
entrance requirements no longer restrict the offer- 
ing of English courses, and that the recognized 
aims of the two divisions call for breadth of under- 
standing, variety, and an emphasis upon practical 
values. 

In accord with these general conclusions about 
the teaching of English, there are several specific 
trends in the methods of instruction in the two 
divisions of the subject. In literature courses there 
are two rather distinct lines of change: 

1. The reading done is more extensive and hence 
more varied. 
The emphasis in the understanding of selec- 
tions is being placed on the content. 

Extensiveness in reading may be accomplished 
in more than one way. Probably the most general 
method is that of causing the more intelligent 
pupils to engage in a much broader course of sup- 
plementary reading than has been used prior to 
this time. Current units of instruction in literature 
offer textbook materials only as basic subject mat- 
ter. A wide range of supplementary reading is 
provided, especially on the upper levels. To be 
more specific, a unit might be constructed with the 
’ A group of short 
stories in any of the well known anthologies could 
satisfy the requirements of the lowest achievement 
level, but bright pupils should read extensively 
from the short stories of the recognized authors 
of both the past and the present. 

A program of extensive reading has also been 
accomplished through an innovation in classroom 
method commonly designated as the free reading 
movement. This method first became prevalent in 
the West and has since been used as the basis for 
experiments in various parts of the country. Free 
reading does not imply that individuals are allowed 
to make at will their own choices of reading ma- 
It does, however, start with the pupils’ 
own interests by letting them read first those books 


title, “Reading Short Stories.’ 


terials. 


they would normally select. Then it is the teacher’s 
problem to guide their selections by suggesting and 
causing the reading of interesting and desirable 
books, usually on a higher plane than some might 


ordinarily choose. 
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Extensive reading tends to do away with rigid 
requirements for parallel or outside reading. 
Members of the English class are encouraged to 
read and to report upon such reading in a variety 
of ways. A few of the procedures which have 
been found successful are: (1) book reviews, 
(2) illustrated booklets, (3) dramatizations, 
(4) oral discussions, (5) reports comparing and 
contrasting certain books, and (6) friendly letters 
giving opinions on books read. 

The practice of having pupils read more widely 
does not intend to destroy other activities usually 
found in the literature class. Although the class- 
room is becoming more and more an English 
laboratory, yet a unit should include periods set 
aside for the socialized recitation. During these 
periods discussions may be held offering the op- 
portunity for exchange of opinion, oral reading 
of selected parts may be directed, reports may be 
given, or dramatizations may be staged. 

Hand in glove with the amount of reading done 
is the variety of kinds of literature read. Curric- 
ulum makers do not place special emphasis upon 
certain national literatures, such as English or 
American literature. Rather they are including 
these along with the literature of the world in 
general while modern books and periodicals are 
being used hand in hand with the classics. 

The second specific trend in the teaching of 


literature states that the emphasis in the under- 


standing of selections should be placed on the con- 
tent. Reading is done with a purpose. The pupil 
reads to appreciate, to enjoy, or to discover in- 
formation. Therefore, the author’s message, or 
content, is the basis of study. This statement does 
not imply that the real student is to be left ignorant 
of form in literary pieces, but it indicates merely 
a shifting of the emphasis. 

Also, literature itself is to be considered before 
the history of that literature. History is valuable 
in the teaching of literature only to the extent that 
it aids in the understanding of the content. It is 
a pleasure to note that textbooks now being pub- 
lished are omitting the innumerable historical facts 
once included so that pupils might memorize them 
apparently in order to forget them as soon as 
possible. 

In the face of these two major trends in the 
teaching of literature, that reading is more exten- 
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sive and that emphasis is placed on content, one 
can only conclude that, in the future, courses in 
literature will be greatly enriched and that greater 
benefits will accrue to high school students. 

Likewise, practical values are emphasized in 
composition teaching. The aim of the English 
course to train pupils to use language “as a tool 
of thought and of expression for use in public 
and private life” and the desire of the college to 
receive students possessing the ability to speak and 
write the English language correctly have com- 
bined to show a marked result in current practices. 
Major trends in composition teaching are charac- 
terized by the term functional and are as follows: 

1. Units in oral and written expression are or- 
ganized around functional centers. 

2. Functional grammar is advocated in the stead 
of formal grammar. 

The word functional implies usage through 
necessity. The school exists so that children may 
be prepared for life, and it is to this end that in- 
struction in expression should contribute. Hence, 
the child should meet in his English classroom 
those situations with which he is confronted in 
his daily living. Indeed, the value of the course 
may be measured in terms of the life situations 
it contains. 

To accomplish this purpose, units of instruction 
in written expression may be constructed on such 
topics as business letters, friendly letters, tele- 
grams, explanations, personal opinion articles, 
taking notes, writing minutes of meetings, and 
verses and short stories. 

The tendency to make composition work more 
worth while is also reflected in the fact that oral 
composition is receiving greater emphasis at the 
present time. Since people normally do more talk- 
ing than writing, it is only logical that more 
training in oral expression should be given than 
has been generally found in high school programs. 

Here again the teacher may organize units 
around functional centers. Such topics as the 
following are suggestive : group discussions, social 
and business conversations, relating stories and 
incidents, interviews, instructions, directions, ex- 
planations, announcements, reports, speeches, and 
meetings of organizations. 
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Closely connected with the current methods in 
the teaching of expression is the present trend 
which advocates functional grammar. Studies 
have shown that formal grammar does not teach 
pupils to express themselves correctly, and if we 
wish to accomplish this aim, we no longer need its 
aid. We can, however, put in its stead a more 
pleasing and a more effective successor, functional 
grammar. 

Grammar to be functional must be connected 
with its natural usage. Hence, the following im- 
plications for teaching accompany such a method: 


1. The student really forms his own course in 
grammar through an exhibition of his im- 
mediate needs. 


Grammatical principles are taught in situa- 
tions which cause the pupil to realize the 
necessity for knowing them. 


The teaching of grammar is considered as a 
means to the desired end, the acquiring of the 
objectives sought. 


The chief of these objectives is to cause pupils 
to express themselves correctly and effectively 
in normal speaking and writing situations. 


Errors in language usage fall into two classes, 
namely, those made by the class as a whole or by 
a large fraction thereof and those committed only 
by individual pupils. 

These two classes of mistakes indicate that there 
is a need for two types of teaching, individualized 
instruction and group instruction, both of which 
are to be of a functional nature. A pupil who 
has made mistakes that are peculiar to his work 
should receive the individual attention of the 
teacher. A personal conference with the pupils is 
the logical procedure and is recognized as valuable 
by both teachers and pupils. However, a class may 
often make mistakes which indicate that the group 
as a whole either does not understand the ap- 
plication of some principle of grammar or is en- 
tirely ignorant of the principle itself. In either 
case, explanation and drill must be given to the 
entire class whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, 
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Newly Appointed Child Welfare Committee Already in 
Action 
Report by J. MILTON SHUE 


N April 3, 1935, the Child Hygiene and 
Child Welfare Committees from the Medi- 
cal Society of Virginia, the Virginia Tuber- 

culosis Association, the Cooperative Education 
Association, the Virginia Education Association, 
the Superintendents’ Association, and the Virginia 
Pediatric Society met at St. Paul’s Parish House 
in Richmond to provide for a coordination of their 
efforts for the conservation of child life in Vir- 
ginia. 

It was agreed that the name of the group would 
be “The Virginia State Child Conservation Com- 
mittee” and Dr. W. P. Jackson, of the Medical 
Society of Virginia, was made chairman, with 
Miss Ellen Smith as secretary. It was also agreed 
that any state-wide organization wishing its child 
welfare or child hygiene committee represented 
should send its application’ to the executive com- 
mittee of this organization. 

Interesting and informative facts and statistics 
in regard to child welfare were given by the dif- 


ferent committees. Some were as follows: 


1. Virginia reduction in Health Department 
budgets ranked fourth from the largest in 
the United States with a decrease of more 
than 25% within period of 1931 to 1935. 
Only 23% of our Virginia school children 
reached the minimum Five Point health 
standard during 1932-1933. In 1933-1934 
there was an increase of only one per cent. 
Only 5,000 of the 50,000 beginners last year 
were examined by a physician before enter- 
ing school. 

Excluding the T. B. resorts, the states of 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico, Virginia 
has the fifth death rate from tuberculosis in 
the United States. It was reported that in 
1933 we had 1,000 more deaths from T. B. 
than we had sanatoria beds in the State. Of 
the 3,862 active cases of T. B. in Virginia in 
1933, the total length of years spent in illness 
was 21,241. 

Physical defects do much to retard child de- 


velopment and growth both physically and 
mentally. In Virginia in 1933-1934 there 
were: 

46,790 pupils with defective vision 

9,805 pupils with defective hearing 

90,326 pupils 10% or more underweight 
It is estimated that there are 50,000 new cases 
of venereal disease in Virginia annually and 
Virginia has no state-wide program developed 
for its control. 

6. Virginia has an unduly high maternal death 
rate. 

During the conference it was brought out that 
there are five outstanding points that need atten- 
tion. These are: 

1. Correction of certain remedial physical de- - 
fects of school and pre-school children: 
Vision, tonsils, adenoids, teeth, and immuniza- 
tion for them. 

Better facilities for early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. 

Better obstetrical service. 

Venereal disease control. 

Provision for continuous postgraduate service 
to Virginia practicing physicians. 


The fact was brought out that local hospitals 
are virtually crippled by the excessive demands for 
charity work for which, in most sections, there is 
no provision. It was suggested that Virginia 
counties should include in their budget enough to 
care for indigent cases as the lack of funds was 
mainly the chief obstacle to removing most of 
children’s remedial physical defects. A proposed 
county cooperative center coordinating the activi- 
ties of doctors, nurses, home and farm agents, 
county superintendents, welfare workers, recrea- 
tional and health directors, etc. was recommended. 

Separate committees were appointed to consider 
each of the many recommendations brought out 
and to report to the group, as a whole, their con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

The time and place of next meeting was left to 
the chairman. 
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RESOLUTIONS AT RECENT DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


District G, March 16, 1935 


We, the teachers of District G, in our annual meeting 
assembled, desire to express ourselves on the following 
policies: We recommend: 

1. That a plan of redistricting the State be devised 
wherever the local units feel that their interests can be 
served more efficiently and economically than with the 
present arrangement, but for District G we do not feel a 
need for any change. 

2. That District G be reorganized along the lines sug- 
gested by the meeting of local presidents which were the 
following: That District G be organized along the lines 
of the State organization. The organization is to consist 
of three committees, Welfare committee, Public Relations 
committee and Advisory committee in addition to the pres- 
ent officers of the organization. The Advisory committee 
is to consist of the presidents of the county organizations. 
The members of the other two committees are to be ap- 
pointed by the president of District G with the consent of 
the Advisory committee. We further recommend that 
every local division be organized with membership dues 
and urge every teacher to become members. 

3. That we, the teachers of District G, go on record 
favoring a larger distribution of State Association funds 
to the districts for the purpose of carrying on the district 
meetings and activities. 

4. That we urge further study of plans for health and 
accident insurance for teachers; that school boards should 
participate in such group insurance by paying part of the 
premiums and that groups insured should be larger than 
county divisions. 

5. That we favor the immediate repeal of the present 
pension law; that teachers be given an opportunity to con- 
tribute one per cent or more of their salaries through the 
Virginia Education Association for the support of teachers 
now on the pension list and all those becoming eligible 
prior to the enactment of a satisfactory law and that such 
a plan be continued until an adequate and equitable State 
law is passed through the continued effort of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

6. That we urge all teachers to pay at once the fee to 
qualify for the privilege and benefits of the Preventorium 
at Charlottesville. 

7. That we recommend to the group charged with the 
responsibility of reorganizing District G to include in the 
organization a department of school trustees and further 
that such a department should be added to the Virginia 
Education Association. 

8. That we feel that the principle of free textbooks has 
for some time been generally accepted but has been set 
aside by reason of a desire to push major programs; that 
under the old course of study free textbooks have been 
most desirable and that now under the revised program 
free textbooks are essential and will do more than any- 
thing else to solve one material problem; that we there- 
fore urge that the effort to provide free textbooks be given 
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first consideration when the next General Assembly meets. 

9. That we express appreciation to the faculty and 
pupils of Woodstock High School, to the citizens and 
business men of Woodstock and those serving on the dif- 
ferent programs and committees of this district meeting 
for what has been done to make this meeting pleasant and 
profitable to those in attendance. 

MARVIN N. SUTER, Chairman. 


District J, March 16, 1935 


One important resolution which was passed at the Dis- 
trict J meeting March 16 at Charlottesville was inad- 
vertently omitted when sending in the report for publica- 
tion in the May Journal. This resolution reads: 

Whereas the new curriculum requires a great expansion 
and enrichment of library materials, 

Be it resolved: That the District J Teachers’ Associa- 
tion respectfully petition the State Board of Education to 
increase the amount available for State aid libraries and 
the regulations be liberalized to include current periodicals. 


District K, March 29-30, 1935 


The resolutions committee presented the following resolu- 
tions which were adopted at Lebanon on March 30, 1935: 

Be it resolved: That the members of District K of 
the Virginia Education Association in convention as- 
sembled at Lebanon, Virginia, March 29 and 30, 1935, 
affirm the following sentiments and principles: 

1. Appointments of teachers should be made solely on 
the basis of fitness for serving in the position to be 
filled. 

A nine months’ term is the minimum in which we 
can successfully complete the school work which is 
reasonably expected and demanded by the people of 
our section. 

We believe that school officials and teachers of each 
division should adapt the new curriculum to the re- 
quirements and resources of their respective divisions. 
In this adaptation, decisions should be reached as to 
the specific methods of introducing the curriculum, as 
to the programs to be followed for the first year, as to 
the materials including textbooks to be put into gen- 
eral use, and as to the means of securing such materials. 
Particular care should be exercised in arousing and 
using pupil interest, and in developing a variety of 
pupil activity appropriate to such interest, However, 
it should be recognized that a primary purpose of the 
schools is to develop those fundamental abilities 
hitherto appearing in school work which have been 
found to be of value to the individual and to society. 
We wish to express our gratitude and appreciation, 
both as a convention and as individuals, to the officers 
of District K and to the Program Committee for 
arranging an original and an instructive program; to 
the school officials, supervisors, teachers, and pupils in 
our own District who have had a part on that program; 
to our visiting speakers who have added dignity and 
strength to our meetings; to those who have appeared 
on the entertainment features of the program; to our 
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immediate hosts, Superintendent Givens, Principal 
Walthall, and the teachers of the Lebanon schools ; to 
the Girl Scouts for their part in making our stay in 
Lebanon pleasant; and to the people of Lebanon and 
Russell County who have received and entertained us 
with unfailing hospitality and kindness. ; 

We favor abolition of circular letters in behalf of 
candidates seeking offices in the various departments 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

We favor the simplification of reports to the State 
Department and the elimination of duplicate reports to 
various departments. We urge that special question- 
naires be approved by school officials before circulation. 
We favor adjustment of the salary schedules of teach- 
ers in conformity with the prevailing tendencies among 
other government officials. 


J. I. BURTON, Chairman. 


Note: The District adopted at the meeting objectives 


and a constitution for the guidance of the organization. 


District L, April 12, 1935 


We, the members of District L of the Virginia Educa- 


tion Association, assembled in annual session at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, submit the following statements of senti- 
ments and of opinions: 


L 


As interested members of a great profession we pledge 
ourselves to a more earnest and alert sponsorship of 
vital and forward-looking movements in education. 
In this connection we urge each member of District L 
to contribute support at least to the extent of holding 
membership in the local, the state, and the national 
associations. 

We again heartily commend Dr. Sidney B. Hall, our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, for his 
farsightedness in mapping out an educational program 
which has been presented with such vigor and enthusi- 
asm to the laymen and educators of the State. We 
reassert our belief in the Curriculum Revision Plan 
as a stimulating program for both teachers and 
pupils. 

We again acknowledge our indebtedness to Governor 
Peery for his interest in educational needs and to the 
General Assembly for their action in supplying some 
measure of relief to the schools of the State. We 
deplore the fact, however, that some of the local 
governing bodies did not see fit to allocate the addi- 
tional state funds directly to the various school boards. 
We maintain that in view of the additional funds sup- 
plied by the State and in view of the fact that the 
government, railroads, and other employers are re- 
storing pay cuts, we are entitled to immediate con- 
sideration for a restoration of salaries. 

We express our appreciation to the Federal govern- 
ment for the consideration which it has given to the 
emergency needs of the public schools. We approve 
also the plan for general adult education, for nursery 
schools, for vocational education, and for vocational 
rehabilitation under the sponsorship of Federal aid. 


5. 
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We feel that the time has now arrived for a careful 
reappraisal of both the emergency and the long-time 
program of the Federal government with reference to 
education. A long-range program for general social 
welfare obviously depends upon an effective educa- 
tional program. We believe that a permanent connec- 
tion between the Federal government and our educa- 
tional organization would be desirable. 

We give grateful recognition to the National Educa- 
tion Association and to the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation for their splendid endeavors in the cause of 
efficient education. 

We urge each member of the teaching profession to 
awaken to a keener sense of his civic duty, to feel a 
responsibility in informing all candidates for public 
office on crucial educational issues, to play a more 
dynamic role in the whole realm of public affairs, to 
register and to vote. 

We approve Group Health and Accident Insurance 
for teachers and we suggest that the local associations 
that have not already done so apply themselves inter- 
estedly to a study of some plan. 

We urge the Legislative Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association to take as its first objective the 
support of an actuarially sound retirement system for 
the teachers of Virginia. 


We emphasize the importance of every teacher be- 
coming eligible for admission to the Preventorium. 
The privileges and benefits offered there are too valu- 
able to forego through indifference. 


We believe that it would be consistent with our 
broadening conception of subject matter for the State 
to furnish free textbooks to pupils attending public 
schools. 


Since a child’s education does not automatically cease 
when school is dismissed, we challenge the conscien- 
tious thinking of educators to the task of preparing 
individuals for the new leisure. The school must do 
its part in this connection, if education of today is to 
measure up to the responsibility of equipping the 
individual for the real experiences of living. 

We endorse the efforts that are being exerted to solve 
the critical problem of unemployed youth by provid- 
ing some form of educational interest or some form 
of work, 


We recognize the grave importance of educating 
present day drivers to guard their own safety and the 
safety of others. We therefore commend the interest 
and action of the Tidewater Automobile Association 
in endeavoring to enlist the backing of high school 
pupils in a safety campaign for more sportsmanlike 
driving. 

We are aware of the far-reaching influence of the 
radio and of the motion picture in shaping the stand- 
ards of the youth of today. We approve the action 
of the National Education Association, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and other organizations in 
facing this issue and in seeking to create sentiment 
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against the compulsory block-booking of pictures to 
local movie houses and in striving to secure improved 
radio programs. 

We are grateful to newspapers, periodicals, broad- 
casting stations, parent-teacher and all other organiza- 
tions throughout the nation that have given their 
interested and active support to public education. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
press of the various counties of District L for their 
generous co-operation in giving publicity to educa- 
tional matters consistently throughout the year. We 
wish to thank them also for their courtesy in featur- 
ing this convention. We urge schools and associa- 
tions to avail themselves more eagerly of the privilege 
afforded by the press of giving educational informa- 
tion to the public. 

We appreciate the co-operation of Station WTAR in 
making announcements of interest in education. 

We wish to thank the officers and committees of this 
association for planning the constructive programs of 
this meeting. We wish to express our appreciation 
to all of those who have participated in the programs, 
especially to those participants who are our guests for 
this occasion, 

We desire to express our appreciation to the school 
board of the city of Portsmouth and to Superintendent 
H. A. Hunt for their interest and efforts in making 
this meeting a success. 

We are grateful to Miss Nancy Butt, supervisor of 
the Woodrow Wilson High School Cafeteria, and to 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of Portsmouth for 
their gracious co-operation in preparing and serving 
lunches. 

We extend our thanks to the Portsmouth Education 
Association, to Mr. J. Leon Codd, principal of Wood- 
row Wilson High School, and to his faculty for their 
hospitality and for their efficiency in taking care of 
this gathering of teachers. 

We wish to express our very sincere regrets that our 
president, Miss Lelia Deans, is kept from this meeting 
because of illness. We want to express our apprecia- 
tion for her untiring efforts to make this day a suc- 
cess. We wish for her a speedy recovery. 

We favor the adoption of a state teacher tenure plan. 


MILDRED I. JAMES, Chairman. 


District I, April 12-13, 1935 


We, the teachers of District I of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, having been so cordially welcomed and 


entertained during the present District meeting, and 
having greatly profited therefrom, wish to express our 
sincere appreciation to those who contributed to its 


success. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 

1. That we extend to the Marion Chamber of Com- 
merce and the several city officials our sincere apprecia- 
tion for having rendered such financial assistance as was 
necessary to bring into our midst outstanding speakers 
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whom we were delighted to hear. We also wish to thank 
the Chamber of Commerce, the city officials and police 
for their co-operation shown us. 

2. That we extend to our President, Mr. W. L. Allen, 
and the program committee our deepest gratitude for the 
splendid work they did in arranging the program and for 
the excellent way in which it was conducted. 

3. That we extend to the Marion Publishing Company 
our sincere thanks for the splendid co-operation and assist- 
ance rendered by them in the printing of the program and 
the wonderful manner of giving publicity, also the 
Marion correspondent for the various state newspapers 
for the publicity given our meetings. 

4. That we extend to the Parent-Teachers Association, 
the ladies of the Methodist Church, the various restau- 
rants, hotels and drug stores our thanks for their co- 
operation in providing luncheons for the visiting teachers. 

5. That we extend our expression of appreciation to 
the teachers of the Marion Grammar and Junior High 
School for providing and arranging quarters for the 
meetings, the officials and faculty of Marion College for 
the reception given, the many organizations which pro- 
vided entertainment features and to the members of the 
Boy and Girl Scouts for the many courtesies and efficient 
service given to the teachers during their stay in Marion, 
and the Royal Oaks Presbyterian Church for making 
possible a place for the meeting Friday night. 

6. That we heartily endorse the attitudes of the State 
Board of Education and all its projects and urge all 
teachers to enroll as active sponsors of the Preventorium ; 
we approve of an insurance protection for teachers and 
urge a more active interest and increase in membership in 
the N. E. A, of the teachers of District I. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. H. PHIPPINS, Chairman. 


District M, April 13, 1935 

The following resolutions were passed at the meeting 
of District M which met in Salem, April 13, 1935: 

1. That the present arrangement of thirteen districts for 
the State be not changed since it has not been shown that 
further consolidation would result in economy and effi- 
ciency to any appreciable degree. 

2. That every teacher should be a member of the local, 
district, state and national associations. 

3. That a committee be appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws for District M of the V. E. A. 

4. That each local association be urged to formulate its 
own constitution and by-laws. 

5. That we strongly urge the adoption of some good 
plan or plans of group health and accident insurance for 
teachers. 

6. That we continue to urge the passage of a sound 
retirement law for the benefit of the teachers of Virginia. 

7. That every teacher qualify for admission to the Pre- 
ventorium by making the contribution of $4.00 at the 
earliest possible date. 

8. That the Trustees Association become an active de- 
partment in our district association. 
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9. That a committee be appointed to formulate a definite 
list of objectives to be achieved by this organization from 
year to year. 

10. That, as teachers’ salaries are entirely inadequate, 
we lend our support to the State Board of Education in 
raising the salaries of teachers. 

11. That we wish to convey to the officers of this asso- 
ciation our sincere appreciation for the efficient manner in 
which the business of this District has been conducted; to 
the participants in the program which has been so ably 
presented; to our Salem hosts for their generous hospi- 
tality. 

12. That we would pay tribute to Dr. John Preston 
McConnell, president of Radford State Teachers College, 
the honor guest of this meeting. 


C. C. SHELBURNE, Chairman. 


District A, April 26, 1935 

Be it resolved by the members of District A of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association: 

1. That we endorse the concepts of education and ma- 
terials set forth in the Tentative Courses of Study for 
Virginia, and pledge our efforts toward a better com- 
prehension and utilization of these materials. We recom- 
mend that principals and teachers utilize meetings of civic 
groups such as community leagues, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and women’s clubs to acquaint parents with the 
purposes and principal features of the Virginia Curriculum 


Revision Program. 
2. That we favor a program of supervision adequate to 
give every teacher the professional stimulation and guid- 


ance that is needed to secure wise, dynamic and efficient 
instruction; and we appeal to the citizens of the State, in 
their own interest, to trust our judgment as to the neces- 
sity of such supervision. 

3. That we suggest the appointment of a publicity com- 
mittee in each school division whose duty it will be to 
keep the public informed as to every phase of educational 
activity. 

4. That we deplore the lack of interest and activity on 
the part of some of our local teachers’ associations. We 
believe that the teachers of Virginia as an organization 
could exert more force and be more effective in advancing 
their interests and the interests of the public schools if 
every local unit were a strongly organized and functioning 
group. Therefore we urge every local unit of District A 
to set for itself a worth while program of activities and to 
become active in carrying out the same. 

5. That we urge the members of this association to exer- 
cise their right of franchise to the end that the force of our 
educational personnel may be more forcefully felt in our 
State and especially in matters of education. 

6. That we favor the principle of group health and 
accident insurance for teachers. 

7. That we favor a continuation of the efforts of the 
Virginia Education Association to secure a more adequate 
Teacher Retirement Law. 

8. That we heartily subscribe to the movement now 
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under way in Virginia looking toward the provision of 
further educational opportunity and guidance for that 
group of young people who have left school and have 
not become established in any permanent occupation; and 
we pledge our co-operation in the furtherance of this 
movement, 

9. That we urge each division in this District to under- 
take the elimination within the next five years of all 
illiteracy, among both white and colored people. 

10. That we express our appreciation to Superintendent 
Chiles for the excellent program he has arranged for this 
meeting; to those who have appeared on the program; 
and to the officials and teachers and patrons of the 
Tappahannock School for the many things that have been 
done to make this day both pleasant and profitable for all 
who have been in attendance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. VAUGHAN, Chairman. 





BOOK SELECTION DEMONSTRATION 


A Book Selection Demonstration intended to aid the 
elementary school teachers of the Peninsula to select desir- 
able books and thus to meet better the demands of the New 
Curriculum was held by the Library Science Department 
of the College of William and Mary on the afternoon of 
Saturday, May 4, in the Library of the Matthew Whaley 
School. A list of 600 recommended books for the units 
which will be emphasized in the elementary schools of the 
Peninsula during 1935-36 was compiled by the senior stu- 
dents in the Library Science Department of the College. 
Those for Grade 1 by Miss Cecelia Thomas, for Grade 2 
by Miss Mary Curtis Cocke, Grade 3 by Miss Elise 
Barnes, Grade 4 by Miss Inez Powell, Grade 5 by Miss 
Margaret Hedgecock and Miss Violet Ramsey, Grade 6 by 
Miss Harriet Council and Miss Juliette Council, and Grade 
7 by Miss Mary Edwards and Miss Margaret Snead. The 
list was mimeographed and distributed to the teachers at- 
tending the demonstration. All the books listed were 
gathered together either from the practice collection of the 
Library Science Department or from the Matthew Whaley 
School library and were arranged on tables in the order 
of the units in which they might be used for the inspection 
of the teachers each of whom saw books of which she 
might be able to make use in her grade during the com- 
ing year. 

The New Curriculum has shown the teachers of Virginia 
the need of leaving the old style textbook method of in- 
struction and of providing their classes with new and in- 
teresting books. They were interested in seeing the great 
variety of attractive books, many of them quite inexpen- 
sive, which could be obtained for their classes. The 
demonstration was conducted by Dr. Inga O. Helseth, 
Professor of Education, Dr. Edwin E. Willoughby, Profes- 
sor of Library Science, Miss Frances Stubbs, Assistant 
Professor of Library Science, of the College of William 
and Mary, and Miss Reba Wartman, Librarian of the 
Matthew Whaley School. 

Refreshments were served. About fifty teachers attended. 
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Book Reviews 


ScHoo, AND Home SHop Work, by Leo C. Schultz and 
Louis J. Schultz. Allyn and Bacon, 1935. 256 pp. 
Price, $0.90. 

Many publications dealing with farm shop, farm me- 
chanics and other phases of shop work have appeared 
during the past few years. It is interesting to note the 
gradual but consistent improvement that is being made. 
A common fault of many writers in this field has been 
to take too much for granted as to the learner’s knowledge 
and experience or to assume that previous courses had 
been taken in the subject. Moreover, the presentation of 
technical information almost to the entire exclusion of 
suggestions as to methods left all but the specially trained 
teachers at a considerable disadvantage. 

Neither of these criticisms applies to School and Home 
Shop Work. The authors follow a uniform procedure 
throughout the book which is very helpful. Six units are 
covered, namely, mechanical drawing; wood-working; 
general mechanics, including finishing, general repairs, and 
toys; electricity; metal working; and automobile me- 
chanics. There is first an introductory statement for each 
unit, the purpose of which is to show its importance to 
the individual and to give some of the historical back- 
ground. This is followed by a statement of the scope of 
the unit, then by the “Standard Jobs.” These are care- 
fully selected to include all the important processes and 
operations in developing the necessary skills. Naturally 
the largest portion of the book is devoted to this feature. 
The fourth division is entitled “Measure of My Shop- 
work” which includes a series of objective tests. It is 
likely that all shop instruction would be greatly improved 
if more attention were given to checking the individual’s 
knowledge as well as his skill. The fifth and last section 
of each unit is devoted to “Supplementary Jobs.” If the 
learner has mastered the “Standard Jobs” and can suc- 
cessfully pass the tests, it is reasonable to assume that he 
can perform similar jobs either at home or at school as 
time permits. 

Because it follows sound principles of educational pro- 
cedure and is so much in keeping with present trends in 
curriculum revision, School and Home Shop merits a 
wide use among teachers interested in this type of instruc- 
tion. Teachers of vocational agriculture, teachers of home 
economics who give some attention to household me- 
chanics, teachers of out-of-school groups, and 
teachers in the upper grades who are in a position to 
allow pupils to do some shop work in an activity period, 
as well as shop teachers in the city schools, should be able 
to use the book to good advantage. H. W. S. 


youth 


Correct ENG.IsH, Introductory Course, by William M. 
Tanner. Ginn and Company. Price, $1.24. 
This book represents a slightly more elementary treat- 
ment of the subject matter included in Correct English, 
First Course, and contains much new material. The book 


may be adapted to a wide variety of courses of study and 
individual teaching preferences. 


The material used to illustrate the points discussed has 
been chosen from modern authors. All of it is concerned 
with subjects interesting to high school boys and girls. 


THE Poets Crart, Verses Selected by Helen Fern Darin- 
ger and Anne Thaxter Eaton. World Book Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

This collection of poems especially appealing to young 
people was made from the standpoint of craftsmanship. 
The interest in the technique of poetry is obtained because 
the authors have knowledge of poetry, have carefulness 
and literary art. The selections represent the purest essence 
of verse making, combined with vital experiences. 

The poems are grouped on the basis of various aspects 
of verse craft, such as “rhythm and emotion”, “pattern and 
stanza”, “word music”, “pictures in poetry” and “rhyme”. 

The illustrations are poetic and have a share in making 
the book beautiful. 

The authors are to be congratulated in their ability to 
teach technique while they are making the students enjoy 
the reading of good poetry. 


SociAL STUDIES—AN ORIENTATION HANDBOOK FoR HIGH 
ScHoo. Puplits, edited by William McAndrew. Little, 
Brown and Company. Price, $1.60. 


This book has been written to answer the question, 
“What is the High School all about?” and offers one 
solution to the problem of satisfying the thousands of 
youngsters driven to high school by depression and not 
inclined toward the old familiar academic subjects. Some 
of the topics for discussion are “What You Can Make 
High Schools Do”, “You and the Art of Thinking”, “Your 
Mastering of Your Time”, “You and Your Leisure”, 
“Your Public and Your School’, and “Your Life Goes 
On”. Those discussing these subjects include Harl R. 
Douglass, Charles W. Knudsen, Eugene Lies, Charles P. 
Taft, 2nd, Arthur Morgan, Thurman B. Rice, M. D., and 
others. 


DAYLIGHT, TWILIGHT, DARKNESS, AND TIME, THEIR DIs- 
TRIBUTION OVER THE EARTH AND THEIR RELATION- 
SHIPS TO HUMAN Arrairs, by Lucia Carolyn Harri- 
son, Silver, Burdett and Company. Price, $1.24. 


Every teacher and every prospective teacher of elemen- 
tary geography, as well as teachers and students of high 
school and college, should have a copy of this compact 
volume which would be an invaluable aid in developing 
the ability to translate latitudinal and longitudinal positions 
into facts of temperature, light and time to which the 
affairs of men are related. 

The book is unique and will answer a long-felt need 
for a way to deal with the significance of the location of 
a place in latitude and longitude that did not presuppose 
an astronomical background. Tables of data required in 
the computation of facts of human interest related to the 
geometric location of a place and laboratory devices for 
making clear topics discussed are included in this valuable 
book. 
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PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY, by Wells and Hart. D. C. 
Heath and Company. Price, $1.36. 

Instructive pictures and designs, historical discussions, 
explanations of the uses of geometry, all serve to give the 
book a progressive motivation. 

The book is full of practical problems. The approach is 
intuitive leading up to demonstrative geometry. There is 
a wealth of exercises and a thorough testing system. There 
are mathematical problems. The book is typographically 
There are a unit page and numerous helpful 
Teachers and students will like this book. 


excellent. 
illustrations. 
ENGLISH IN AcTION, by J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 


Book One, Revised Edition 
Book Two, Revised Edition 


The teaching of English in our schools is one of the core 
fields of instruction. This subject could be classed under 
the present comprehensive conception as going with the 
social sciences. Probably more progress has been made 
in the last decade in the teaching of English than in any 
The main trend has been to render the 
instruction more practical or functional. 

These texts by Tressler represent the best example in 
the teaching of English from the standpoint of functional 
instruction and fit in with the conception of the instruc- 
tion in the revised curriculum now being inaugurated in 


other subject. 


the Virginia schools. 


The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 


Richmond * Virginia 








Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a 
promising beginner? Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that we select candi- 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- 
tions on three continents. Eleventh year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 





ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. : RICHMOND. VA. | PHONE 2-076 hj 


“VIRGINIA 7! 








take Session 


AT 
VIRGINIA UNION 


UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 


First Term: June 17-July 22, 1935 
Second Term: July 23-August 27, 1935 
Courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates and 

to Degrees. 
For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 
JOHN W. BARCO, Director 











DEPOSITS $10,000,000 


W 


A State-Wide Bank 


PAYING 
1 
Jo 
ON SAVINGS 


a 


RESOURCES $12,000,000 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
THE BANK for THE INDIVIDUAL 


Newport News - Norfolk - Petersburg 


Richmond 


Roanoke 
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Relax 
ee Lt PAR Ge 
ma cL for all 
CHELSEA School Requirements 


ON THE BOARDWALK . 


EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the Chelsea. i 
A vacation—even for a few days—will invigorate you. Typewriter Paper 


Lie on the broad sun decks and recuperate from . 
winter colds. Come and enjoy our delicious food—that is Mimeograph Paper 


oe eo and served in a beautiful dining room 
overlooking the sea. s 

There is a grille and a bar. And all the entertainment of Drawing Paper 
the hotel and Atlantic City awaits you, You're only five 
blocks from the Municipal Auditorium. Construction Paper 


Here is the change you need and can enjoy at the Chelsea 
on the boardwalk at the low daily rate of 


Sie aidbties OER. dasate Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
$3 per person without meals Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Arrange now for a vacation at Write for prices stating quantity 


Potel Chelsea rit 


, : . . 
Atlantic City, N. F. , 
Open all year On the Boardwalk at Morris Ave. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


JOEL HILLMAN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 



































Classroom-tested texts still further improved! 
Four newly revised books in the 


MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


tte OUTSTANDING feature of this well-known and widely used health series 
has always been the classroom testing of every detail of organization and 
presentation before publication. The latest revisions are based on the experience 
of several years’ use of the books under widely varying conditions. 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES provides an organized, continuous program 
of health education for Grades III-IX. It has been demonstrated that the Malden 
Health program results in an actual improvement in health and health habits in 
schools and communities where it is used. 


The series is highly valued for its authorship: the senior author, C. E. TURNER, 
is of international repute in the field of health education; he is the author of 
Principles of Health Education, used throughout the country in colleges, teachers 
colleges, and universities; the associate authors are experienced teachers, writers, 
and educators. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


The obviously true is frequently demonstrably false. 





There are many persons whose business and political principles are 
never permitted to live on speaking terms with their professed religious 
beliefs. 





There is a certain type of individual who is never quite sure of his 
ground until he gets into the realm of the unknowable, and never quite so 
convincing—to himself. 





The traditional teacher has been so busy educating the child for life 
that neither child nor teacher has had an opportunity to eaperience life. The 
Tentative Curriculum is designed to give the child a look at life, now. 





A philosophy based on personal utility is restrictive, never compre- 
hensive nor universal. It was a contemporary of the carrier pigeon and 
American bison, and lived in isolated harmony with the pioneer. For the 
multitude it offers neither bread nor fishes. 





Pragmatism is a Babbitt philosophy, adulterated with a Bruce Barton 
concept of Christian salesmanship, or the salesmanship of Christianity. It 
flirts capriciously with truth, canonizes ancient errors, deifies platitudes, 
and as a theory of truth leads nowhere—by the shortest route. 





“Human nature” frequently consists of a bundle of anti-social instincts, 
bequeathed to us, and padlocked by our Palaeolithic and Neolithic ancestors, 
and their sub-human forbears. Science has slowly forged a key to unlock 
this baneful and antiquated combination. The burden now rests on the 
schools, through education, to modify or discard man’s more pernicious 
instincts that organized society may become an institution for life instead 
of an organization for destruction. 





Man’s more brutal instincts have been curbed or modified within the 
memory of men now living. An education -based on life situations and a 
training to meet the more provocative problems of society must inevitably 
fit individuals to live harmoniously. The Revised Course of Study points 
a way to this goal. 





The scientists can tell us the cause of the drought and dust-storms 
in the soil-denuded and wind-swept Middle West. Nature appears again in 
destructive mood—a phase of a recurring cycle—held in the grip of immu- 
table law, herself as helpless as the victims of her rage. In this instance, 
she has shown no more interest in the happiness and security of twelve 
million inhabitants of this stricken area than in the most noxious weed that 
has been uprooted in the Dakotas or Kansas by her fury. The vital prob- 
lem is to know when to cooperate with nature and when to forestall and 
defeat her with the means that science has provided. 
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Newness Interest Beauty 











You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in substance as well as 
in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. Every page 
shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how to make geography interest- 
ing to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typography, skillful selec- 


tion and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


11, East Thirty-sixth Street New York City 




















